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As she enlarged her 


a I, y7 UTD 1 : : : . 
tried to restore items to thei 7 2 : 0 0 ا‎ 


child's world no longer had anything 


(Cartoon: Candea/Rhelnlsche Post) 


Chances for 
Olympics 


.diminish 


fannovetire Rilgemeine 


[e Olympic Games can no longer 
be rescued unless the Soviet Union 
withdraws its troops from Afghanistan, 

There seems little likelihood of this 
happening. 

The chances of sportsmen from West 
Germany participating are the same as 
those of US athletes. That means slim — 
and getting slimmer all the time. 

Bonn’s attitude is far closer to that of 
President Carter than is generally sup=- 
posed. However, Botn still gives the 
impression that everything is still open, 
that nothing has béen dècided and that 
a decision can only be' taken after dis- 
cussions in many bûdies, 'aid with our 
Western allies. : 

There are two reasons for this. 


tagonise Moscow, . 7 
Helmut Schmidt ` describés' this _ os 


:prudent while .the Oppgsitiori, ells it 


soft. 


, There, are still those who would like 


to. ëee sport Kept oüt of the Hew’ {en- 

slong between East and West: 7. 3 

Howéyer, in. Borin, Govérnterit and 

Opposition ’ politicians ‘aftér’ "the. two 

„rounds .of talks ih the’ Çhpneellii's 

Oîficé. know . that thoy canfiot protéct 
e 


sport from political; NT 
The. SakhargY’ cûşë, i Moscow has 
ٻ‎ brought thé Qlyripie Games even hearer 
the abyss, : n 
. , ,{Hgnaqyegsehê Allgqmeine, 25 Janu 


alone. The same applies for the visit of 
Helmut Schmidt to GDR leader Hon- 
ecker, 

Without the blessing of Washington 
the Chancellor could hardly make this 
visi, even though the East German 
Communist leaders made a number of 
concessions to show that they did not 
want confrontation but detente. 

Apart from the fact that there are no 
signs of such concessions at the 
moment, a visit by the Chancellor with- 
out US approval would be playing into 
the hands of those forces in the East 
that have been trying to drive a wedge 
between the Western partners, 

Helmut Schmidt could rightly feel 
above.the suspicion of being the hand- 
maiden of such a policy, but the bad 
impression would still be there: on the 
one hand tough talk and even threats of 
war and on the other friendly patter as 

Continued on page 6 


Bonn treads delicate 


path over Crisis 


Has this country any possibility of 
playing a part in the concert of the great 
powers, a concert marked by discords? 

West Germany is the USA’s main ally 
in Western Europe and at the same time 
depend or US protection in Berlin, 

At the same time, this country must 
be careful about maintaining detente 
with the East Bloc. 

Otherwise it will endanger the im- 
proved human contacts between the two 
German states — inadequate though 
even these contacts may seem to those 
looking at what hãs been achieved from 
a Western point of view, 

Solidarity with the US seems intact, 
The fact that Born did not immediately 
back up President Carters call for a 
boycott of the Olympic Games is no 
proof of the contrary. 

Perhaps Bonri was simply surprised by 
Carter's initiative and did not want to be 
just dragged along. 

But must not the Bonn Government 
and the Americans ask what point there 
is in a boycott which is only upheld by 
part of the Western world. 

The Third World countries voted 
against the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations, Would the Soviets not triumph 
if these countries disregarded Carters 
Moscow boycott and turned up for the 
Olympic Games? 

Yet if Carter were to carry out his 
threat and keep the US out of the 
Olympic Games, this country, given its 
dependence on US protection, would 
hardly have any choice than to follow 
suit. 

This shows that the Federal Republic 
of Germany has little scope for going it 


The true face of the Kremlin 
| “at home and away 


the dangerous conclusion that if they are 
in for a penny they may as well be in 
for a pound; and they could now start 


` üising the’ sartié Tough *taetfé. ii ; other 


areas, ا‎ i 

This is an .extreniely awkward situa- 
tion for all states’ that directly or indi- 
rectly fiave anything to do ' with the 
Soviet Union. 1 

` The Soviet Union at the moment {$ 
unpredictable a8 an international partner, 
` It seems ‘to regard. the 'Olymipjt 
Games as dead and buried, How else is 
one to interpret the fact that the Krem- 
lin had now ‘shown such ruthlêssness at 
a time when: other countrjes arê discusê¬ 
ing the pros and conséf a boycott? 

Thé youth of the world was invited to 
Moscow, This is where the: last critical 
citizens are now being rounded up and 
taken away, so that: no’ one-.can hear 


them .any more, . .. ` Olaf Filhauf 
(Hamburger Abendblatt, 23 January 1980) 


he Kremlin leaders have now 
shown their true face. They are ag- 
gressive abroad and repressive at home. 
They do not seem the least! concern: 
' about losing face, . .. . 
The exile of Andrei Sakharov means 
that the Soviet Union has lost its last 
seriples about clamping down on its cri- 
ties. . E : 1 
It only’ took a softer line: as’ long as 
this promised to pay dividends, : 
The Kremlin knew exactly how much 
importance President Carter attached to 
human rights policies. .And it did not 
want tO anger him too much on this-as 
long as important’ wishes could. not .be 
fulfilled without him:. the Himitatlon of 
strategic arms (Salt II) and economic 
cooperation, for example. , : 4 
The tough reaction ‘of the : West, 
which probably surprised Moscow, and 
especially .the ' response of ‘thé. Third 
World to the: ihvasion of rAfghanistan, 
seem to haye. led the Kremlin tulers: ‘to 


Bı can only play a part in trying 
to solve the dispute between the 
two major powers within the larger fra- 
mework of the Western alliance, 

And Bonn cannot be blamed for check- 
same time it must be careful not to 
break off the threads of detente with the 
East Bloc which it has been spinning so 
carefully for more than 10 years. 

And Bonn cannot be blamed for 
checking whether vote-catching is playing 
a part in the varlous American proposals. 

There is a danger also that events 
here, as well as in the’ US, could get 
caught up İn electioneering. 

The essential point here is to look at 
the map and study West Germany's 
position between the two power blocs. If 
things between the two world powers 
become even more serious and if the 
danger of escalation grows, the effects 
would not only be felt in the Middle 
East. 

If the Federal Republic of Germany 
wishes to help prevent this, it does not 
need a grand coalition to make its 
contribution convincing. 

What it does want is a wide conser- 
sus among the parties in the judgement 
of the situation and the weighing up of 
the available means. The talks between 
Government and Opposition in the 
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¦ Chancellor's Office have paved the way 


: ` forsuch a consensus, 
j; „ Nobody in Bonn has a patent recipe 
for the crisis in his pocket; not Schmidt 

, Or Strauss; not Genscher nor Kohl. . 
, Politicians have made many sugges- 
, ons in public, ranging .from advice to 
Schmidt to cancel his visit to GDR lea: 
r Honecker to talk of deploying the 

ndeswehr ûnı the Persian Gulf. 

ese proposals: say more about po- 
- Miciang’ obviously insatiable 'determina- 
On to. have something to say. about 
rerything than about thelr good sense, ` 


more in common with the world of 
work, 

They were then deliberately used as 
educational toys with which girls were 
taught as they played to prepare for their 
later roles and wives and mothers, 

Frau Dröschers collection, which re 
flects the furniture, fashions and habits 
of a century, dates back to her grandpar- 
entş’ home. 

While still & child she recalls explor« 
ing cellars and attics and poring over 


2 2 hert 
condition. Original 
mould stains were, she felt, mor 
tant than clean wallpaper added k 
Missing parts were replaced u 
iod materials. How did she mk 
er fashions were true to period 


Frau Drëscher, who studied rm 
in Stuttgart, relied on her it 
extensive collection of old Posteri 


(Bremer Nachrichten, 4 Demi 


Ribald jokes don’t worry 
Munich potty collector: 


FEF? years Munich company lawyer 
Manfred Kiauda has been on the 
lookout for an out-of-the-ordinary hob- 
by. Now he has hit on the ideal collec» 
tors item: the chamber pot. 


He recently travelled to Bayreuth to 
bid in the first-ever auction of chamber 
pots. The auction cost him roughly 
DM20,000, but he is now the Proud 
owner of 42 chamber pots from down 
the centuries. 


He has naturally come in for a fair 
amount of ribaldry and ridicule, but they 
leave him unmoved. . . 


“At my age,” saj's Klauda, 43, “you 


cherish childhood memorlés” ki 
“other people collect stocks and ki 
why shouldn’t I collect chamber pf 

He plans to set up the worlds’ 
museum of chamber pots, bidet} 
tubs and other sanitary fittings. 

His sole regret is that there is of 
fundamental literature on a subje 
has for so long been taboo, althot 
affects us all. 

But Klauda reckons there is me 
the chamber pot than meets ti: 
and he is going to get to the balk: 
the subject, 

(Lübecker Nachrichten, 4 Decembe” 


HEFS 


tury to the doll-like sweet young things 
of tha tum of the century. 


But this reality in miniature is, as 
Frau Dröscher, the collector, points out, 
only a part of reality, although dolls do 
seem to eat, sleep, go to school, shop at 
the millinerg, the grocers and the 
dressmaker's, to supervise work in the 
kitchen and to celebrate Christmas, 


But they only live the Hives of upper 
middle-class families of thei era. There 
is no such thing as a doll's house with a 
dozen or s0 members of a workman’s 
family living in a two-up, two-down ter- 
raced house, 


The dolls house world is a safe and 
sound world, with not even a suggestion 
of social conflict or its causes, By no 
means everyone lived a doll's life, 


In the daily struggle for survival many 
children had no time even to play. 
Besides, 4 dolls house would have cost 
their parents the equivalent of a month's 
wages. 

Dolls and dol!’s houses have always 
been part of the child's imitation of the. 
Srown-up world, but they did not as: 
sume educational importance until the 
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T here is an earthenware mixing bowl 
for dough on the bare wooden 
table, flanked by a copper ewer lined 
with zine and a stone jar to keep the 
milk cool, 

A broomstick of twigs leans against a 
wall that shows unmistakable traces of 
smoke from the stove, Handmade cop-= 
per tins for cakes or blancmange grace a 
wooden worktable, 

This is what the kitchen looks like In 
a rural doll's house, one of 40-odd ex 
hibited at Altona Museum, Hamburg, by 
zallery-owner Elke Drdscher, 


The earfiest on show dates back to 
1820 or so, the latest to about 1925, 
Each is an exact replica of a household 
50 to 150 years ago. 


The living room comes complete with 
a spinning wheel for the lady of the 
house and the morning Papers for the 
gentleman. 


Elegant furniture from various periods 
is set off against a background of lower 
pattern wallpaper and framed paintings. 

With such attention to detail the 
chamber pot in the bedroom wilt clearly 
not be missing; nor is a folding high 
chair for baby. 


. From leaded windows to leather 
bound books every item is solid work. 
manshlp, just as the real thing was, 


Doll's houses are lived in by genera. 
tlons ranging from the first, earnest. 
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Schmidt and 
Strauss 
, get together 


elmut Schmidt and Franz Josef 
Strauss at the same table: the 
Chancellor and his challenger together 
seeking ways of getting West Germany 
aut of the crisis caused by Moscow. 
The very fact that the two most im- 
portant ard influential’ politicians are 
meeting at ãll is an event In itself, 


What in many countries is normal po- 
litical practice is the exception in Bonn. 

The most recent meeting between 
Schmidt and Strauss also marks a turn- 
ing .point ih the home political .scene, 
The effects cannot be exactly predicted, 
just .as the precise background to the 
meeting is not yet clear, However, some 
lines do emerge... 

First of all, there is é- wide measure of 
agreement in the judgement : of the 
ground about counter measures, 

Then there is a great deal of common 
ground on coordination about rtetessary 
counter méasures. 

Both Opposition and Government 
realise that many hard and expensive 
movas nced to be taken, ranging from the 
stocking up of the fuel and ammunition 
stores of the Bundeswehr to a new 
division of tasks and labour within Nato. 


And despite the loud arguments about 
the right expression of solidarity with 
Washington, there is tacit agreement in 


د 


Nordwest $ Zeltung 


the need to stay away from the Olympic 
Cames unless Soviet troops are witlh- 
drawn from Afghanistan. 

Despite this pleasing degree of 
agreement, serious differences remain, 
Speculation that ihe talk between ihe 
Opposition and the coalition could lead 
to afi all-party agreement iş wide of the 
mark. 

The talks could however be the start 
of an improvement in the atmosphere 
which would make it easier to stick to- 
gether in crisis situations in future, 

‘The interests of the community &S 2 
whole have often been sold short disre« 
garded in party’ quartels, This could now’ 
change. 

The seriousness of thé world situation 
coüld not prevent thie general elèction 
also playing ‘an important part in the, 
meeting between the two leaders,' ' 

Indeéd ` perhaps’ it was thé electibn 
that made the meeting possibie. The 
more such meetihgs there are, the more’ 
this’ Will’ sult: Strauss: Thè ‘more Often’ 
#he ‘Chancellor ‘gonsults ° hini, "thé: és" 
ofteii he van attack him in" the lection. 

' Everything ' indicatës ‘that FDP leader 
Genschet: ras’ diso: Interested 'in this’ 

summit':meetihg. 

It is remarkable how far Genscher and 
Strauss agree in their essespment of the 
world situation. 

‘FDP party floqr leader Mişehnirk,, qn 
the, oli hand, seems to, havg,, His: 
doubts about too-close an HP! cher 
ment with the Opposition. = 

" The voter of cqirke 1é nots ih 
ed 1 all this. ‘tabtioal.. e E. 1 
What counts fof hih ib) that unity and 
nû differences, bf opto kiiportalit' 


1j Way flyin nig’ 
Has Wolff 
: plore ilona 25 Jantar 1980) 


‘THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


lessly the Opposition and its Shadow 
Chancellor, after the years of attrition 
and heavily publicised rivalries, reached 


the first . ta0 along the road to their . 


goal. 

Many a CDU man may havê found 
this self-denial relatively ‘easy, assuming 
e م‎ real test for Strauss is still to 


hh the militant phaşe of the, election 
Strauss will hive ° to “show that’ he is 
capable of coming up with something 
beşides rhetoric to win over those voters 
wla havê so far misirusted him. 
Ludwig Haims 
(Hinnnoverzths Allgemeine, 23 Janiary 1980) 


, Concern over ٤ 
dangers i in 


‘Middle East 


he Borin government sees possible 

dangers of escalation in the interna 
tional situation, orig to spokesmen 
Armin Grünewald, 

He spoke after a cabinet meeting at 
which Foreign Minister Genscher re 
ported on his trip to the US, 

Herr Grinewald indicated that Bonn's 
main concern is about the Middle East, 

The Bonn Government has agreed on 
the following measures as a contribution 
to the West's overall strategy: 
® Finance Minister Hans Matthöfer 
wag asked to slart an initiative for spe- 
cial aid to Turkey within the OECD. 
The sum involved was DM400m. 
® The Finance Minister was also asked to 
consider participation in an in- 
ternational consolidation programme for 
Pakistan. Bonn is to play a leading part 
in this scheme. 1 
e Within the EEC, Foreign Minister 
Genscher will prepare political and eco” 
nomic cooperation with the Arab Gulf 
states, including Iraq. 

Herr Genscher suggested a2 coopera- 
tion agreement of this kind at the recent 
meeting of the EEC foreign ministers in 
Brussels. There weş general agreement 
with this proposal, 

The cabinet expressed satisfaction that 
President Carter, members of his go- 
vernment and leading senators had ex- 
pressed their appreciation of West Ger- 
manı n solidarity. 


(Dis Welt; 24 January 0) 
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HT campaign 


, .. develops doubts 


3 8 country with the same supreme com- 


posure? 

lf the Chancellor were to show any 
weaknesses, if he were to stray too far 
from the side of the US in the difficult 
balancing act between Washington and 
Moscow, then Strauss could be more 
hopeful about the elections, But there 
are no signs of this so far. 

The present situation is extremely un« 
favourable for the challenger, If he does 
not want to lose more ground to 
Schmidt, he will not be able to crack 
the whip as uninhibitedly as he had 
perhaps planned. 

But the more ‘he moves away from 
polemics and polarisation, the more he 
will disappoint those who thought that 
only Strauss, who can arouse political 
emotions like no other, could bring 
about a change of government in Bonn. 

These developments are all the more 
surprising, as the CDU and CSU 
thought they had reached their first 
goal. 

Up to now they have had to master 
the far-from-easy task of persuading the 
CDU to support a candidate who had 
humiliated them and put pressure on 
them for years, 

However, rightly realising that after 
his great coup there was no alternative, 
the leading men in the CDU have sub- 
ordinated their own wishes and convic- 
tions to tle attenıpt to win the election 
with Strauss. 

This does not mean that Strauss has 
succeeded in dispersing, in the party, all 
doubts about him. 

There are still men and women ir the 
CDU who acknowledge his political 
talent and concede ihat hê has more 
ability to become a people's tribune than 
any other on the political stage — but 
still have their reservations. 

They realise that he is volatile, rigor» 
ous, and tends to be polemical. This i in= 
spices more fear thar trust, 

This is why both friends and enemies 
were amazed at how smoothly and pain- 


» oubts' ate' cree} in iit ‘the tam- 

paigr:- ofthe ‘CI Du/csU Opposition 
with less than nine months, to 8 before 
the election,! .' i-i. 


pherê’ arê 'siglis f reslgation’ already, 
af û time when it was hoped that the 
militant phase of the campaign would 
get 'under way. 


1 
The Shadow Chancellor, Franz Josef 
Strauss, confused friend .and foe alike 
again. Instead of sounding, the. expected 
attack, „he. has surprised the Chancellor 
by proposing that: they . lasik their 
common ground. 9 


Whatever his motives for this offer, it 
is a step in the right direction. In a 
functioning democracy, it ought to be 
self evident that Government and Op- 
position exchanges information, especial 
ly in crises, 


This: proposal is more risky for Stratiss 
than for Schmidt. Some will say it 
proves Strauss’s capacity to learn; others 
will interpret ‘it'as a sign of weakness 
and uncertainty, 


At any rate, Strauss will scarcely be 
gable to prevent his visit fo Schmidt 
being interpreted as a sign of Opposi- 
lion doubts that they can win against 
Schmidt, even witli Strauss. 


There are reasons for tlıese doubts. All 
the pollş show that Strauss trails hope- 
lessly behind Schmidt in the popularity 
siakes. Voters believe that Schmidt is 
the tight pilot. 


Furthermore the global crisis has 
e the Chancellor further advan- 


has a ‘teputation as a reliable 
crisis manager. Why. then’ should the 
tiers opt for someone who has a repu- 
tation as a strong man but has not been 
ب ا‎ Prove that, he could guide this 


1 a 


e Nato ‘the best way’ 
۰ - of averting crisis 


Strauss said he did not have the. infor=' 
matiarı needed to: make such a decisions 

"This. was algo .a imafter' for thie go-: 
vernment, However, he showed far more: 
rèserve than sympathy f0 torlain kinds 
of:sanctlons, ' 

'He said that he. “did not think the: 
limits. oh' American . wheat deliveries to 
the Soviet Unlon would make’ then: 
withdraw from Afghanistan,  ' ° 

As for the bar::on' deliveries of: coi 

puters, Strauss askéd: whether the’ Soviéts ' 
were really’ dependent. ori' Amerlcan:: 
technology, He .said ‘they: had. ‘sophisti! 
ا‎ computer ulpment i thelr. ا‎ 
siles mi: : 

Strauss dissociatetd hi isûl from. a: 
CDU tall for. a baytatt:of !theMoscow 
Olympics, saying: that’ he was riot “shou 
ting. loudest i imi theiafgumêht 1 i 

ı " Hans Werier Ketfenbich 

.ı (KBlnérStadt-Arikelger;-24 January ا‎ 


But he answered it indirectly when ‘he 
said that, at the traop reductiar talks if 
Vienna,.the West colld' nit atcept SoVi- 
et demands for limits to thie’ number’ of’ 
troops from a certain country within the: 
two blocs, i : 

Strauss ' called for’ ‘éomplete solidarity 
with’ thie US! Hè tsaid-that ii his opinion 
Chancellor Schmidt ai’ President Gils ' 
ciri ' FEstaing ° vere" only ; prepared : ‘to 
shiùw part solidarity: ” ا‎ 

. They rejected the ‘pops fot recd- 
nûmic ‘sanctions ğainst the Şoviet Union, 
on the gronds that, ttiey were ineffec-. 
ive and only. damagêî | the ècû of 
West Germa find of, Ffanée. 

He, said. ihe impression. should not bs 
given, that, the ,Eurçpeans -gave , higher; 
priority ,f0, business: with the Soylet: 
Union. ‘... 1 

Asked what ganetlonê he pop 


hadow , Chancellor Franz : Josef. 

uss believes that reforming Nato. 

fs tha best. way to skirt,a crisis; stemm-. 
ing. from. the. Middle East, ,.,. E 

He said that the alternative fo it: 

tndangered energy :supplies,,, mass, uri- 


mployment and the. defeat of ,demoerar 


gin Germany was decisive steps which . 
ould include miljtary.açtion, .: ° |... .: 
‘Lhelieyve .Wş;can prevent ugh. ori 
sis" he sald. . ule m7 al: at 

Strauss outlined hij ideas. rather. mqte 
ully,, though, not in -final detail, 2 a! 
{ Press.conference inBonn, , rs +: 
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Bonn soon realised what Moseoy y 


driving at, and Herr Genscher wag 


1". efore particularly emphatic in er. 


° Germany's solidarity with 

`" during his visit to Washington ani 

making it conspiciously clear thal Û 

Soviets have bet on the wrong hors, 
This warning to the Soviets is om, 

the major points of Herr Gensel 


olicy 
5 In all likelihood, President Carer g 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance had yi 
marily the Soviet Union in mind wk 
they almost went overboard in 
Germany's solidarity with America, 

Bonn is so emphatic in promolingt 
overall Westetrn concept and a alk 
strategy by the European 


„ because it fears 8 revival of the oll 
"dispute, . 


The consultations between Chanek 

Sghmidt.and President Giscard Es 

wêre pûrt ofthe German concept qi‘ 
telle. the mage 

Ckiaban-Dé! Res, û “demonstrative 
wher he cut ‘his visit to the Su 
Union’ giyes rise to the hopê that f 
Soviets have in fact miscalculated We 

rı reactions. 

‘Thé’ banishment of Sakharov - tt 
dently. . intended to intimidat x 
demonstiate «to the West that the WM 
Ufgion is unfazed by thé bop - 
could haye the üùnintenided effect of Ir 
ifying. thé West and strengthening N 
ety with the United States. 

` Angela Nacken 


{Frafkfurter Aligemelne Zel 
flr Deutschland, 25 Janvary 184 
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It was pretty much agreed during the 
recent German-American consultations 


` in Washington that Moscow was likely 


to embark on a “smile campaign”. 
And indeed, commentaries in the. 


Eastern pres are trying: to toll. ,Eurapê . 
thst the “American” ativerfturérs”- arê -' 


threatening European interests by the 
December decision .to station nuclear 
warheads in various; Eutopean cquntries 
(which would becomé tHe farget ofa 
nuclear counterattack by the Soviet 


Unio ii ie rims E i 
' ‘The sathie plies, atéording hé 
Soviét pres, 1 eis ‘call bfi Bip 
of ‘the qyiet 


he trajé'b oye 


hg, Soviet...‏ ,م 

1 ,féonomie, iA j 

the Rea Republic Gfrmênys;, 1i. 
. There igs every likelihood i that, the 
Soviet offensive ,will zero-in.on, Bonn İn 
an,effort .to: split the aijiance between 
Germany .and the.. United. Stateş :or to 
çreate;a conflict between..Germany and 
the other West European. countries be¬ 
cauşe : of..Germany’s : prorAmericar .atti- 
tude. : Either way, Bon: would . be iso- 
lated. 1 آ‎ 


Wi THE BALANCE OF POWER 


cially United States and Britain should 
they become more heavily militarily in- 
volved in the conflict region, which is 
outside Nato's purview. 

It is as well here fo recall the trauma 
of the 60s and the dispute between the 
“Europeans” and the “trans-Atlantics”. 


` Af that me, General de Gaulle wa; 


the protagonist of a “third force” be 
tween the two superpowers, His was a 
vision of a “Eurûpe from the Atlantic t0 
the Urals.” 

Ever since, Paris has stressed its “spew 
cial relations” with the Soviet Union. 

This was demonstrated again by thé 
visit to Moscow of Chaban-Delmas, the 
speaker of the French National Assem- 


e vislt wis eut short in protes 
against the baiişhînent of the Soviet 
dissident Andrei Sakharov. 

Another demonstration of these sper 
cial relations was the visit a few days 
ago to Paris of Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Kornienko. 

This “Independent foreign policy”, 
which France has pursued since thê 
outbreak of the Middle East crisis, could. 
encourage Moscow to attempt to drive a 
wedge between American and Europe. 


Applying Carters own yardsticks 
his State of the Union message, 
was much that remained unpnswered. 

‘Hê failed to define how the U 
States envisages the military, poll 
and spiritual-cultural stabilisatiod f 
such a widely varied region as the ¢ 
dle East, 

` He was, of course, right İn saying 
this was a long-term objective; blo 
the other hand, is it not dangerous lo 
as vague is Carter was in his me 
qufliping policy for guch an 


‘reglon? 

Is it. nor possible that the int 
States is once more slithering into sê 
thing without being fully aware of 


consequences? 
What exactly’ doés this “coop 
security ‘framework” mean of which 


ter said that it would not be a. 

"tional alllange? He did hp evel £ 

ate its geogiphical bolndarjet. 
Is it responsible ön ‘thé "pat 1 

.United States to become. #0 widely. 


volved militarily. . puiside, ; Europe: 


Japan as it has not been sinigg the: 

nam war? 

+: All:this could lead to confllete, TH 

are many.ıanswers still. outstanding “ 

this central point. . . Jirgen: Ki, 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 25 Jaret} 


tito TiN,‏ ا 


EEE He seid that ‘Nato, founded. in 1949 


completely differenti! çonditions, 
ust tow .extend ‘its. defence: i 
the. Middle East, i:: i! 
"Teqiisiteımilitafy. presen thie 


2 


1 No. 8: 
E 


2 d be provided not by West Germa 
erd tae OEY |v but bj : 
¥ RENGS, ne, 40 West Rih Grit: NeW OE" Û and 7 ind the 2 0 Ami, te Pal 


n re | This::would however +inedri that the 


Î Republior iof, : Germany .:would ı 
to fill the gaps e by: e troops: 
urope, 5 


nn did' not gor: into. the: qbestion 
her this would mean meniig! the’. 
0f the. Bundeswehr’. i.5. 1 1 


E‏ ا 


: héd. iain 
r ا ا‎ 


lı e 
hE e uh lae, 


1 dulcis hia 


ERI BARE ES 1 


` Carter resists temptation. 


tO over-react 


Dbtente is not dead, and sist i not be 
permitted to die „because ;the, altemative 
would be a policy of tenşjon... . 


But whatever it. i called in the future, 
detente must be endowed.:with a..ıntw 
legitimacy, . and.. this would require, as 
President Carter put if, the Soviet Union 
to answer a few fundamental: ertlons 
on its code of tonduct i: mis. 

This will adt happen ii tie immedi“ 
ate.future, To start  with,. President Çar- 
ter holds 'thê Soviét , Union Hust bear 
thé fùll' biùnt of Western outrage, ' 

The president knows, of courşe, {hat 


+ punishing ,Moscow,:(be lt by ;witfholding 


high technology and grain or by boycot- 
ting the Olympjc Games) cannot replace 
A counterstrategy’ By, the’ West. 

It was widely assumed for a while that 
the president wanted tû;çome up. witha 
Caster Doctrine modeleduorths 1947 
Truma Dictrine:: Fortuhately, this: "idşa 
seems to have:been dropped.ı .: + -- 

A new edition of. thê ideologically 
motivated: tûntainment strategy against 
the: Soviet Union a5: implemented. iy 
President Truman : after ıthe; ,outbreakr.qf 
the cold war would not do justice tç-the 
‘entirely : different: +politicak. pituatior of 
today. e v1 rr} 

.With reniarkable .objsctivity, .Carter 
said -In .d :recênt ıspeech.‘ that: the’ ,exterj- 


sion'-df Soviet military. miglititorAfgha- 


histan was only onê of three’ reasbnis’for 
the challénge nowi corifrontingitlie West. 
' Ther other '.two :aré thei 'We3Pdliitrê- 
` sponsibly huge .appétife for ‘oiloandsthe 
social, religious; 'economiet and political 
.upRéavatë' iıi the. Third Warld: 2 :e§pe- 
, ily ‘the: lslaraicireglong;li, iq keri. 
' «Facing: thie: challeryge’ therefarfè means 
“coping with ‘all rthiree. oöfatiese Aspets, 
«ind riot orilyiwith :Sbviettexpeiisidnui: 


resident Carter's State of the Union 

message did not revive.the cold war. 
His adûress was firm and determined 
but not inciting, 

` He made it clear to the Soviet Union 
that it could go so far and mo: further isi 
the Middle East. 

` But even the Russian . media `cannèt 
say that Carter has throvm down the 
gauntlet for all areas of superpower rela- 
tions and that he hag arbitrarily put anı 
end to gill cooperation needed to pre- 
serve world peace, 

The president has not succumbed to 
the temptation to avereact.to the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, although many 
quariers recommended tougher action 
and the nation gs a whole would çeriain- 
ly have welcomed i, - 

His ıearlier remark that the Soviet in- 
yêsion, WAS the, gravest ‘threat to . world 
peace. since World War Il, which cauşêd 
û considerable stir, was later amended th 
his address to Congress when he said that 
it “could” prove so. 

: Carter. did mot minimise. the, Soviet 
aggression , but, his ,Staté of the Union 
message and, even more so, the subse 
quent interpretation of it by a high-ran- 
king White House staffer, has somewhat 
mitiga{ed the widely held impression 
that another World war was looming. 

He warned the Soviet Union -that any 
aivance beyond .Afghanistan to the Per 
sian. Gulf, which he termed of. vital 
interest ..to the West, would lead to 
American . countermeasures, Including 
the-use of military force, 

° Ble also stressed that the.arms control 
policy would nat be abolished. In giving 
these, wamingş, the president forged..a 
link belween necessity. and sommon- 

‘gende ' -.. و‎ 


| Bonn e out details of package : 
‘to stabilise conflict area . e 


is prepared to give more cash‏ ا 

to Turkey as part of its role in back- 

ing up .Amerlca in 1t3 confrontation with 
the Sovlet Union. 

It also is ready to give cash to help 
.stablllse Pakistan arid to eribark on a 
plan of political and economic co- 
operation, within the framework of the 
European Community, with the Gulf 
States and Iran. 

- In addition, the Government would 
also relieve the United States and Britain 
of some of the financial burden if they 
become more Involved, militarily, in 
areas of conflict, : 

This would mean that the defencp 
Budget of tlre Federal Republic of, Ger 
many would have to be Increased. 

And this was one of the topics o dig: 
cussljon during the’ visit to Washington 
of the Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrich ° 
Genscher, 

He met with understanding for West 
Germany’s special position, but America 
still feels that the prloritles of German 
foreign policy in support of the US fal- 
lowing the Iİnvaslon of Afghanistan are 
not clearly enough defined. 

Analysts are still working overtime 
trying lo fathom the motives and inten- 
tionş behind the Sûviêt invasion. 

National interests are weighed against 
US expectations: whild Washington sees 
the military balance of the superpowers 
in jeopardy. 

Much precious ‘timê is. wasted in Wes- 
term Europe through domestic ‘policy 
considerations and the fact that the Eu- 
tropean response calls for coordination 
wilhin the EEC, 

Europe is unanimous in condemning 
the Saviet aggression and the hostage” 
taking İn Tehran, and everybody is aware 
of the seriousness of the situation and 
the threat to peace that comes from it. 

But the Eûropean’ nations diffe? of 
the'effectiveness of countermeasures and 
the conşequencts arising from them not 
onily In Moscow and Tehran but also in 
the conflict regions and in Be! tên 
lations. - 

American’s del miking proceases 
are also not yet completed, 

Herr Genschers timing for his: visit: to 
Washington was fortuitous. The , Carter 
Administration ,and the American, public 
are not yet’ fully agreed in their, re-der 
finition. of US interests. 

„ Tho question is: will Washington cone 
tent itself .with punishing the Soviet 
Union, by one-shot sanctions such.2S & 
hoycolt of the Olympic Games in. Mqş- 
cow or ofher temporary. measures; of İs 
.Moscows move to. be .couniered by a 
new world-wide strategy aimed at re-es- 
tablishing the balance of power? ' 

In the light of such global considera- 
„Hons, the Tehran Hostage ‘affair takes sé 
cond place 

Tho Bonn Government ' favoits an 
overall concept of the’ Western’ states 
and a long-term united strategy’ within 
Nato and the EEC. 2 

in an effort to skate the burderi, the 
various actions in support of America 
.should be spread over Several shouldérs. 
Bonn has decided’ that its share’ should 
inyolye an, aclditional firanclal shot in 
the arm for the Islamic Nato partner 
Turkcy; financial assistance fof the stabl- 
iisation of Pakistan; arid politica! and 
economic cooperation within the (ra- 
mework of the European Company wlth 
the Gulf states and iran. 

Bonn Is’ aišo prepared to help ' fian- 


Hildegard Lãchert 


(Photo: dpa) 


“She was a wicked woman. 
Her whip seemed to be part of her 
hand." 


"Today this woman, wlio once & fury, 


evidence: 


bemoans her fate: “[ had ro choice 


then.” 


If things continue at this rate in the 
17th Chamber of the Düsseldorf Land 
Court, then perhaps sentences will be 
pronounced in 1981. 


Then bloody Brigida, one of the 
youngest of the accused, will be 60, and 
perhaps she will be so weak and sick 
that she wil! not need to go to prison. 

What then will have been the point of 
this lengthy, expensive, time and energy- 
consuming trial! Will it in the end have 
been little more than pauses and Ppro- 
cedural points? 

Despite everything, tlie trial recorded 
part of an appalling aspect of German 
history. 

An attempt was made to do justice. 
An attempt... Dietrich Strothmann 

(Dle Zelt, 25 January 1980) 
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Drawn-out Maidanek trial goes 
. ` into its fifth year 


gering? There is no evidehce of this. 
Did she work herself up into such a 
state that she suffered the collapse? Her 
jistified fear of being further incrimi- 
nated by thê Polish witness would suj- 
gest this, 

it was not the first time in this trial 
that one of the accused broke down ih’ 
face of the weight of evidence against 
him. Nor was it the frst time Hildegard’ 
Lûãcherf had done so. 

Lilchert is one of the main accused 
and must reckon with Jife imprisonment 
if found guilty. 

She is a 59-year-old unskilled worker. 
from Heidelberg. Her last job was .as a 
char in a brothel, 


Last year she was a candidate for the 
Free Europe Action Community, an ex= 
treme right-wing organisation, in the 
European elections, 

She is accused of having abetted mur- 
der İn at least 1196 cases. She took part 
in selection; led victims to the gas 
chambers, and enticed children into the 
lorries which took them fo the gas 
chambers by offering them sweets. 

Everyone, according to the evidence, 
knew bloody Brigida, everyone was af 
rald of “the then fine-looklng young 
woman.” 

None of the survivors could forget her 
hands, boots and eyes. 

One witness sald that she loved blood, 
another . said with a trembling voice: 
“there is no more evll person in the 
world." 

On 7 March 1978, the 243rd day of 
the trial, Lore Scadur of Tel Aviv said in 


She said that Lichertf had beaten up & 
female prisonêr because she wore news 
paper under her clothes to protect her 
from’ the cold; Mrs Kurcüsz was due to 
give’ further evidence against Hildegard 
Lachert on the 380th dy of ihe trial, 1 
had happened to Lãchert and asked her 
if Kurcusz would. be prepared ‘fo come 
back tè Düsseldorf to give evidence at a 
later date. She nodded that she would, 


The counsel for the prosecution then 
applied for Mrs Kurcusz to be allowed 
to give her evidence .to the court, when 
it next goes fo Poland, to save her the 
trouble of another long journey. 

And the trial was again adjourned. 
The nuntber of adjournments and delays 
can only be estimated. 

One group of accused goes home, the 
others are taken back to prison. The ju» 
rymen rush off to lunch, the defence 
counsel to their chambers. 

As the state prosecutors leave the 
courthouse, they can hardly believe their 
eyes: there goes Hildegard Lãchert, ac- 
companied by two policemen. 

The doctors at the hospital had sent 
her back, saying the symptoms were not 
serious. The warrant is inımediately re- 
newed. But the trial cannot be contin- 
ued on this day. Liichert İs taken to Bo- 
chum prison fospital. 

A few days after the beginning of the 
trial, Simon Wiesenthal described it as a 
circus. And another critic described the 
ponderous and time-consuming trial as a 
“tragi-face.” 


Was Hildegard Lichert simply malin« 


Gestapo in Berlin and would thus have 
known about plans to annihilate the 
Jews. 

In Parls he worked in a department 
which had jurisdiction over the entire 
French pollce and could use the 
gendarmerie for raids, 

Herbert Hagen, 66, was on first-name 
terms with Adolf Eichnıann. He actually 
saw Jews being deported and gave 
“selentific encouragement" to the 
deportatlons. 

The prasecution said he was merely 
trying to protect himself by claiming 
that he did not know what was happen= 
ing to the Jews, but that this was im- 
possible, 

Ernst Heinrichssohn, 59, mayor of 
Bûrgstadt in Franconia, had an impor- 
tant post .in the department for Jewish 
, Questions, despite. his protestations to 
the contrary. 

The prosecution’ regards İt as pioven 
that Heinrichssohn had old and sick 
Jews taken from the Rothschild hospital 
to be' depected ahd was also present at 
the transportation of children. 

The trial had disproved his claim that 
hé only did desk work. The mass depor- 
tation’ n 1942 was hiş miii area of 
work, This was when most of the 43 ,000: 
Jews deported were dépiorted: 

State prosecutor 'Cohnen ended ' his 
plea with, the words: “The accüsed 
would never have become çrimirpals df it, 
had inot been for Nazi rule” ' 

But onı the other hand té Third Rec 
ich’ wolld . nevêt ‘have bêèn able to: 
commif'. 1s arimes without people. of; 
tfisikind" ' ". " ° Jngrid Miller ` ` 

‘(Fraikturter Huidééhau, 24 Jarivary 198) 


Lischka ‘a desk murderer’, 
prosecutor accuses 


Kurt Lisch . 
. (Fhatot Kren alien) 


clent atoieiment for these’ orlins, which 


: Were unparalleled in history;’ 


Former Obearsturmbannfûlrer “Kult 
Lischka was a typical “desk murderer”, ' 
The state prosecutors say that hie iş “in 
disgutably ‘incriminated ' by documents ' 
clearly indicating ‘that. the. deportations 
of Jêws were' “joürnies of po return,” 


' Llêthika iad previously worked’ for the 


he prosecution has asked for two 

former high-ranking SS officials in 
Nazi-occupied France to be imprisoned 
for 12 years. 

And wants a third to be given five 
years. 

All threç were accûsed of gilding and: 
abetting mass murder. 

Kurt ' Lischka was a typical “desk: 
murderer" and Herbert Hagen ' was on 
first-name terms with Adolf Eichmann, 
said prosecutor Johann Cohnen at the 
trial i Cologne. Both shold bê give; 
12 yêr, 

The third - dccuséd, Ernst Héinrlchs- 
sohn, was involved in thë mass dêporta- 
tion of Jews to concenitration‘chmps in 
1942; said "Cohnen.The' prosecution also 
applied for all thfet to be imprisoned ii’ 
view oöf- the ilkêlihood ' they’ would be: 
given long sênfentegt i “MM i’ iti 

The documents the coûrt’ had ‘geen 
and ‘the evidence of witnesses ' clearly ’ 
proved that all three wéte fully aware'of ` 
thé trüê mearıihg' of deportation ‘arid’ ti; 
final destination, Auschwitz. : 

The circumstances’in which ‘these’ de- 
portalon3 took place alorië ough} to havé ' 


the’ ااا‎ Jews: wetê "gig 1 
murdere 

hh Cohnêën ا‎ at thé ا‎ of tis 
subxhigsion ‘that tfieré' told bé nb suffl- 


a i têl once before and had not been Able to ` 
ا‎ evidence’ because the accounts’ of 


i Lichert had beeh known among!’ 
Inmates öf thé cam} as “bloody Bri- 
" because. she wag; never satlbfied 


: beeri ênough {o make ‘thom ‘realise fhat: 
06 5 
lil she drew blood ‘after: beating pris 
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Wi DEFENCE ۰ Conscientious E NAZI WAR CRIMES 
Dissident army officer objection 


still a hurdle 


T he Bundestag hearing on cons 
tious objectors was ill-timed, 

While churches and all sorts of py 
organisations keep emphasising tli 
impossible to sit in judgment over q 
science, pragmalisls camo up With 
vincing figures. 

The drop in the birth rate has uly 
made politicians and the military port 
possibilities of . extending nation £ 
vice beyond the present 15 months, 

Statistics and philosophising on a 
son’s conscience are not easily recs 
able. 

The ideal siluntion where a xy 
man is able to choose between 
service" and military service be 
unrealistic when statistics dictaley 
strictest fulfilment of duties. 

This was borne out a few moilksg 
when the SPD and FDP mangi 
pass a law that enables anybody bıni 
national service on the ground df tir 
science by sending the draft udi 
postcard to that effect. 


‘Imost everything that could Riis 
happened has happened during the 
trial in Düsseldorf of alleged Maidanek 
concentration. camp’ officials, '. : : 
In the four. years since' the'trial began: 
¢ The presiding judge collapsed 
e Another’ judge went to hospital for 
weeks with a slipped disc . 
® One of the accused and a member of 
the jury died 
e A defence counsel gave up his brlef 
because he was about o be exelided 
from the trial 
6' There was an instance of an accused 
and witnesses collaborating 
® Some cases had to be tried separately 
because the accused were ill, and the 
court spent hours discussing motions for 
Because the law made It so tay,t rejection of the charges, 
number of young men who sul} It seems that nothing is impossible in 
discovered their conscience doubled. this trial — not even the distressing 
Constitutional Court has since pul: prediction that after all these years per- 
end to this. haps no sentences will be passed, or the 
But the problem remains, Aud tk #ecused will be too old or too ill to start 
is nothing to indicate that tho hea their sentences. 
hes done anything ta speed up ath This monster trial is also a model 
tion. trial: e 0 ا م اا ل‎ can 
justice be done? Is there a form of jus- 
ا‎ n 0 0 Bz tlce which is unintentionally unjust? 
vice" ûr civilian service, dubbed “F' The trial #of. Hackmann and others" 
service". Siegfried Mick is now into dfgfifth year, On the 380th 
ia day, the following happened: 
Qorawent. Zeyê; The expert witness on Nazi history 
پا‎ giving evidence for n time, 
the defence counsel for Hildegard 
On the other hand, the fact thal f لا‎ 1 
arfieee ports are Mle with men e cirt oipel his en to my that bis 
ا ا‎ Land medical officer Hindringer ruled 
flon bottleneck, especlally among hat Hildegard Lãchert was not well 
titê. 2 ل‎ g0 0 The judge adjourned 
Those familiar with army life aE 


۴ « After this break, the court was told 
anes of promotion to ® yr Hildegard Lchert had beer taken to 


hospital, She had the symptoms of a 
Bundt! heart attack and would not be able to 
Part in the trial for several days. 

The prosecutors applied for her case 

۴ lo be dealt with separately so that the 

qf urt could go on hearing the evidence 

0 of the expert witness and questioning 

1 ther witnesses, The court adjourned for 
ion again. 

` Î then rejected the defence. petition. 


state . prosecutors, proposed ‘that, 
e e ah of a hl ا‎ egard Lãchert's arrest be suspended 
۳ 
bound to lose interest in-his #dik. amed tima : in hospital and .the court 
It has always been irr the best It was the shortly ‘pefore 11.ê am, time. 
tradition of Germany for the ا‎ 8 for the questioning of Helena Kurcus2, 4 
ship to set the targe aid ledve I , Syarold Polish. witnéşs, to begin, 
lowêr ranking officers to. achiev Î; Mrs Kurcusz ‘spent. many year§ in Mal 
the way they consider best. IM’ danek and only surviyed because aş an 
words, there was plenty of soopê ' .' @rchitect she was responsjble for ‘super 
‘This ‘applied ‘riot only :to ا‎ "8 the building of pathis arid canals, 
action in war but also pre! She had already ' been ‘to Düsseldorf 
bility, adjustment to' a 
initiative, imaginatiori'.an 
take a chance. 


The officer corps of the 
is no longer motivated by the old i tke 
that it is an honour to serve the nal 

The younger officers especially ¥ 
to bé paid: and rewarded for theif 
formance as they would be in t1 
ian Job. But above all they expec 
given an opportunity to show 
can do... - 


‘A company commander who 


E i git! Slalements to Polish courts had riot 
.Jt is exactly this that is lacking Î Arrived iri time, The day before, whên 
day's Bundeswehr. .. j FM Saw the accused, she broke down: - 
The de Maiziêre report pS 1 Mi fMrs Kutcusz ‘sald that day that Hil. 
nutshell: “Day-today military Ils 
Bundeswehr. shiwsa creeping, fê" 
tion of this principle,” 
<The. time has ‘come to. do. 
about it, e Fers Si 
(Klner Stadt-Anzalger, 28: ‘Janus! 


and kicking them, ف‎ her steel 


Pped-boots. 


AIR ES 4 hE. 
Major General Gert Bastian 
(Photo: dps) 


The Opposition, of course, sees the 
whole affair in a very different light. 


CSU military expert Voigt said that 
there was no activity within the Bun 
deswehr in which General Bastian was 
supportable. 


The reason given by Voigt was thal, if 
the general found himself unable to 
support a government and Nato decision 
then he could hardly have any allegiance 
towards his state. 


CSU Seçretary-General Stoiber some» 
what indelicately referred to General 
Bastian as “commander of Herbert 
Wehners private guard." He said the 
whole affair was unprecedented in the 
Bundeswehr. 


No other general who retired or was 
made to retire prematurely has ever pub- 
licly ‘stated that he dişegrees .with our. 
entire security policy. Gisbert Kuhn 


(Kleler Nachrichten, 19 January 1980) 


Bundeswehr 
faces an 
anxious time 


somebody to whom to pass the buck 
should something go wrong. 

The report states: “This development 
supplants any person-related leadership 
in favour of a perfectionist and anony- 
mous system. 

“The will to leadership is increasingly 
concentrating on organisational and 
structural solutions.” 

And, even worse: “The survey shows 
that the Burıdeswerhr, while being func- 
tional and technically efficient, reveals a 
cooling off of the personal atmosphere 
which, in some instançes, can even be 
termed frosty." 

It is very difficult to wage war with 
soldiers who feel administered ‘and ‘who 
view their superiors 4s business man- 
agers rather than comrades-at-arms. 

. The crux of the matter is that the de- 
terrent loses its credibility, This i is, fur 
ther aggravated by the fact that. 42 per, 
cent of tkhe..officecs are over 40, and that . 


thiis figure will rise to 60 per cent by . 


1985 and 75 per cent by 1990. 
Nobody has as yet devised a tecipe 


witli which to combat this, The negative 


effect of it is two-fold, 


Oa the one hand, company and, battal- 


ton commanders are frequently 20 yeaté' 
alder than their troops and thls: physi 
cally no longer in a position: t0 cope 


with all the duties expectéd of them, 
They also find it difficult to understand ' 


their young troops. :. .: 


.. Upsets minister 


It was not until a day later that he 
sent a registered letter to the minister, 

But then he seems İo have had se 
cond thoughts and telephoned the 
Defence Ministry to tell Herr Apel's sec- 
.tetary that a letter was on the way. 

The minister, informed of the con- 
tents of the letter, made his decislon on 
the spot: General Bastian was to be re- 
ileved of this command immediately. 
His request for premature retirement 
was turned down. 

The minister said that it was unthink- 
able for a soldier who has sworn alle- 
giance to the Federal! Republic of Ger- 
many and its elected institutions simply 
to retire because he disagreed with offi 
cial policy. 

If Herr Bastian, he said, really had 
pangs of conscience, he was free to leave 
the Bundeswehr but he would then lose 
all claims to a penslon, which is consir 
derable, 

As a major general, he earns DM7,300 
a month, and. his. pension would be 
around DM5,900. 

The state would only have to pay 
back dues on his social secruity, and this 
would provide him with a social security 
ponsion of around DM2,000 a month. 

It seems thal Herr Apel would like {o 
push General’ Bastian into doing exactly 
that. 

Through his press officer, the minister 
announcgd that he was considering 
giving General Bastian a desk job. (This 
has meanwhile been done and the 
general has accepted.) 


he Bundeswehr is troubled by over- 
aging among its officers and by 
alienation among the troops. 

It is also burdened more by bureauc- 
racy than any other army in the Western 
world. 

It is not enough to measure an armed 
force by its reliability and its democratic 
substance or the quality of its armament. 

The decisive question is whether it 
will be able to fulfil its function when it 
comes to the crunch and whether it can 
at any given moment make this credible. 

It is on this score that the Bundes- 
weh has every reason ta be concerned, 

In, the late 60s, the Defence Ministry 
tried to recruit career soldiers with an 
advertising slogan that spoke of the 
Bundeswehr as “the firm that produces 
security.” 

The authors of this slogan had no 


idea how' much attitude would pervade . 


the officer corps and becorie the drgani- 
sational principle and leadership method 
of our armed forces. 


` The intention was to strip soldiering. 


of its martial image and to cover up the 
contradiction inherent İn. the fact that 
the soldier must constantly practise the 
art of killing so that he hold never 
have to use it, 

.Meanwhile, the Bundeswehe has ac- 
tually become a “firm”, aş borne out by 
a survey made by A special commission 
headed by former Inspector-General Ul- 
rich de Maizière, 

Quoting many examples, the report 
shows that the Bundeswehr 1s engaged 
in a constant process of streamlining, 
centralising, specialising and regulating, 

The net result is that nobody feels re- 
sponsible anymore, Everybody first rofers 
to regulations with the idea of .finding 


he affalr of Major General ‘Gert 

Bastian is the second blow involv 
ing a senior army officer in little over 8 
Year. 

The çther was the resignation of Ine 
spector-General Harald Wust in Nor 
vember 1978, 

Both episodes have given Defence 
Minister Hans Apel more than a little 
anxiety. 

What make the Bastian case ‘ moré 
unpalatable for the minister is that hê 
had come out in protection of the 
general just a ycar ago when he came 
under fire from the Opposition for pub- 
licly supporting Herbert  Wehners 
theory that Soviet armaments are purely 
defensive, 

Two things have angered Herr Apel. 
The first is te form in which General 
Bastian asked to bo retired, and the se- 
cond — much more important — is the 
arrogance with which he as a soldier pil= 
toritd as wrong a decision made not 
only by his government but by the Nato 
Alliance as a whiole, saying that he could 
no fonger go along with It. 

There are no two ways abort it: Gene- 
ral Bastian, commander of the 12th Ar- 
moured Division, certainly put his foot 
in il when he told a conference of sen- 
ior officers {hat he intended to retire 
prematurely for political reasons. 


Women may be 


the answer 


” arl-Wilhelm Berkhan, the Bundes- 
lag ombudsman for the Bundes- 
wehr, no longer excludes the possibility 
of extending national service and tlie 
usc of women for administrative work in 
lhe armed forces. 

In times of low birth rates this could 
help secure the strength of the Bundes- 
welt, he said. 

The ombudsman, who was confirmed 
in office for another five years by 416 
votes to 30 (six abstentions) warned 
against ignoring facts and acting as if 
nothing would change in the 80s. 

He called on policy makers to seek 
solutions to the problems facing us. 

An extension of the present 15-month, 
service by qnly one month would fill 
10,000 military posts, said Herr Berkhan. 

The ombudsman called on politicians 
fo “give careful consideration to the 
possibility af using girls in certain şec- 
tors of the armed forces such as offices 
and kitchens." 

Herr Berkhan. stressed that they. 
should be employed as civilians rather 
han soldiers. Karl-Heinz Hahslach 

{(Nordwest Zeitung, 18 January 1980) 


A joint effort 


B onn and Paris are planning to pro- 


duce and develop jointly an assault 
tank for the 90s, 

The defence ministries of the Iwo 
countries are to sign an agreement to, 
this effect in the summer. . 

The project is to be carried aut by 
MaK-Krauss-Malffel Sondertechnik 
(MKS) Hamburg, and the and the 
French company GIAT. 

(Buddeutsohe Zoltung, 23 Janusry 1980) 


8 trled: 


‘ciupatitlve ovement’ oll. 


, . HelnzDüir _ :: | 
RE Os ' ` Pholor AEG; Telştunken) 


"The: two" 'younger .daughlérs, : Alexant 
dra, 17, and Carolin, 15, were not $0 efi= 
thUslastic: . 1 

Dûrr’'s eyes light up evên timê he 
spêaks about thé AEG {ob ~ as {f he were 
planning a honeymaon instead of facing 
one .of thé toughest. assignments: of hls 
career. 

Dûr is' convinced that therê are no 
skeletons in any AEG cupboard that he 
cannot cope with. And so far he has al- 
ways soled any problems facing him. 


His approach at AEG will be the 
same as with his own company: He 
wants to cooperate with his colleagues, 

The gap he will leave in the Dûtr 
Group wlll be filled by Manfred Wahl, 
formerly a top IBM executive, who has 
for some time been on the board of the 
Dùrr-Industriebeteiligungs GmbH . (a 
holding company) 2 

If Dürr were to fail, he would certain- 
1y not wind up a pauper, but psyclıolo- 
gically he would be a has-been. 

And he is clear about the situation: 
“Those who know me also know that, if 
this were to happen, I wouldn’t take on 
the chief executive's job in my own 


company anymore,” 
: Heide Neuktrchen 
(Welt am Sonntag, 20 January 1930) 


. THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


New.man in hot seat as electrical 
giant struggles for survival 


In order not to be left entirely with« 
out support from the staff, Dûrr has 
made bis: acceptance of the AEG post 
contingent on approval by the majority 


` of the works council, to whom he ex» 
and conveyor belts. The business now 


plained, hls policy: “1 don’t want to run 
this business from some lofty height; 
instead, Pll do what I’ve always done — 
Tll drive from plant to plant.” 


It was the works council that asked 
for this discussion. Its chairman, Hans 
Rubke, said: “Before we vote Of1 JOU, We 
want to moet you" 


` Dûr ãnd his wife Heide havé. kno; 
each other for 22 years, e first me 
on € tenniş courf, 


Frau Dürrs attempt several years ago 

to runi a boutique on the island of Sylt 
foundered after only & few months be- 
çause. of her husband's ınany commitn 
ments, fe simpiy told her:.“] need you 
— we have. several dinner guests te 
nigh. . , 


7 Notnithstindlng all "selfconfidenct, 
even Heinz Dûrr waş not sure whether 
hé. did not overestimate his ability to 
cope with: the AEG job. ‘It. was his wife 
who encouraged and finally swayed him, 


Heide Dûrr sald, when he told het 
that lie would have fo be away from 
home more often than not: “Throughout 
our merriage you've been away from 
home.., it started with your. going to 
Brazil for three months.” 


' Referring. to the paşt fow week; oi an 
the other hand, she said: “Our daughters 
wore surprised to lıave had thelr father 
home so much between Christmas and 
New Year.” 


The Dûrrs oldest daughter, Nicole, 
21,. 1s studying business administration 
in .Hamburg ‘and would be quite prepar- 
ed to take over the family business 
eventually. She has welcomed her fat» 
hers decision to accept the 2 post. 


3 


n LIISONNÎ N‏ کک 


٤ 


has & world-wide reputation. 
Heinz Dürr was oné of the few smal- 


Jer German businessmen to establish 
‘factories overseas. He ‘followed the 


Volkswagen concern, one of his major 
customers, to Brazil and concluded coo- 
peration egreements th, Ent Bios 
companies; ' 


' ‘Today, the Dùtr' Group cotuphises 18 1 


manufacturing plants in 12 ‘countries 
with a world-wide payroll of 3,000: 1979 
sales were DM36Sm.~ 486 times the 
figure at the time Diûrr took over. 


While . many other businessmen 
fought tiie protection of’ poWetful con- 
cerns,, Dürr chose to remain his own 
Boss, snd in early 1977 he bought back 
from the’ 'Frerith Saint’ Gobain concern 
Is: 35 .4 per cent stake in his company. 


What worried Dürr and made hi 
decide. to . buy back the equity was the 
fear of nationalisation .In France.‘under 
pressure from .the leftist parties, and 
Saint Gobain was a likely candidate. 


Dûrr has been known to the public at 
large since 1975 when the Metal indus=- 
try Federation of Baden-Wûrttemberg 
appointed him Hts chairman —~ a job no- 
one else wanted because of the tough- 
nese of collective bargaining . in ‘that 
branch of industry. 


Dûrrs dispute with union boss Franz 
Steinkûhler has entered the annals of 
collective bargaining. 

His experience in collective bargais- 
ing is bound to servo him well in. his 
new post. There is a tough ` roufid 
coming up in the next few months 
when AEG Will cut its present Fol of 
125,000 by 13,000. . 


pany Betetligungsgesalischaft fir Ge“ 
meinwirtschaft, an umbrella organisation 
for all DGB, companies. 

After the war, Herr. Hesselbach was 
one of the first to join the Bank De- 
utscher ‘Lander, ‘which way the forerine 
ner of thé Bùndesbank: 1 ein 

""“Fle'iés a feiber ‘of the board af the 
Hesse Centra] Bank from ' 1952 fo 1958 
and to this day he has a particular jnter- 
es n cehtrl bank i e 


1 edd ,despis hls clog ‘ties 


PRE 
e, hag fhe. “reputation, , of a 


lenê! hela fn 5‏ ا 
leas ¥ gul‏ 

en e ‘and his NGS of ti E e 2 
ıative concept, has, never, made. hi. 8 
pfe prfvglg enterprise, ., i crit 


, “iJ: the. postiwaf: years: ha Wag jdt 0 


mental in :.raviving.: relations: with: He 
Jewish: people. HecHas algo. subcessfully 
tried to improvq’ relations, witlrttfe: East 
Bloe. tountriBS, i bu .. 
"1n addition to a1 this, Waller Hessel 
bih has e :‘donbrwhat He ‘could tû 
fHroriiote ‘thé 


an. international plane. 


men (Atoitblaft; jê Jandar iodo) 


0: 0 a 


eet man. ‘who, has. alway 


The would-be teacher who 


1, .Weltêt HessolbeğR™2 1" "1x: 
16k 4 Hd oiC(Photot Sven SImon) 


anket: Walter, Hesselbach has: timed 
65. Originally, .he wanted;to become 
a teacher, but political canditlonge after 
Hitler'carhe to power.prevented that: 
Instead, he' was apprenticed''to the 
Highly ° regarded JewlsH'i Dreyfus: Bank 
in Frankfurt where his. ther" e 4 jani 
Of i : E 
hig wit’ tti 
future, wag {o show.’ ` 
porta 


e RE 
the German... e 8 an ilon 
lA, 


(DGB) asked: him;,to. helg int ا‎ 
0 the six e trade’ 10 e 


info, the Bank: iir. Gemejgviirtsehlt i tit < 


now. I... A 


ils Da 


He and his ptnff Fpuncaeded hl Hevgidt. 


ping thig, bank ‘from: relatively ımiodest 


heginnings. and „against tougly:.cqmpetis. 


tion, into. a mejor institution: held. 
high esteem world-wide: rst 
F2Her.teflghéedias:0halfman :ifi4 1977: ta 
devoto‘hirikêlf pniirely:ifo uftig'::duties: a$ 
thé: thlofıexetû tive: ofrthê: .Holdlnğl bolt 


"% envirohtient-ptotebtion.:tevhriology ° 


3 Fel 5 
ar 180 Nort Ko, 926-3 February 1980 
robanks will be overrun vith 
from some quarters. 

But even though floating in 
these banks would lack the 1 
put some of it to work in the fun. 
credits, In & number of cases the B, 
banks will find themselves force: 


" BUSINESS 


safeguard what they have already im 
ed. A case in point is Brazil vi 
though already owing S0bn US 8 The supervisory bard of Getmany’s 
cannot be dropped, And this year, | electrical. plant, the AEG çoncerfl, 
will need an additional 15in dg has. appointşd Heinz Dirr, 46, Suge: 
most of it to pay interest on oll dey ed Walter ipa as a8 chairmin of the board 
For the first time since the exkk proper. . ا‎ 
of intemational, money nl oF ; FHerr Dorr iî thus‘elerield 40 the hot 
asking. for how long and to whieh seat of the company, whichis ih ‘deep 
the iE will manage. f k financial . trouble, . The ` appolhtient 
8¢ 0 F imounts. to a flhal effort. to “havê the 
alone tho many new polillcal tnd oncerr, ahd1ls one’ of “the toughest 
nomic risks. 
: ‘More.and more banks will sond o. to confront ã G German: chief êxecur 


calling for government guarantees lk 
granting new credits. , The situation was put crisply by, Cipi 
Dr Walter Seipp, board ment Rinself:if Darr fails, “the only alter 
Westdeutsche Landesbank whos; five would, be bankruptcy, ,, ., ' 
xembourg subsidiary bears ils shir 1 
N i O wee n > 
said: “1980 is likely to see a grek , e ٠ 
ticence of international ‘banks in gac "But, then, therê, werê oly; a .dozen 
ing credit to developing countislir people who e r about it ip’ the first 
cerely hope that governments wd t aon amang, them ‘qhalrman of {he sue 
IMF will help solve this problem”  Pervisory board, Hans Friderichs' of the 
‘This would mean that the sile w: Diesûper Bank; Wilfried Guth, öf the 
have to become a. partner on the E Deutsche Bak; and, of course, Drs 
market because the market itself iso Wil® Heide; plus’ a close pêrsongl fend 
taxed. wilh whom Dûrr had devased the’ e 
There is no telling what this wi bef. 
mean for the freedom and flexibllt It was Guth: and: Merkid, who knew 
internstional banking. 2 ا‎ Dirr better than Frideric did, who 
؟‎ er suggésted him shortly before Christmas. 
fle Deutschland, 21 Jere Te flnal decislon fell between Chelst- 
mas and New Year at Dûrr's home in 
Shuttgart, 1 


Hiş nomination or 22 E was 
éd by a 13-hour extraordinary. 
stqckholders’ meeting in Berlin, in; the 
end, more than 90 per cent of the 1,465 
Î stockholders present voted for the tqugh 
rehabllltatlon concept presented by the 
old board. 


‘The stockholders were begging to be 
f told who the new chief executive would 
k—in vain, ` e 


` jn fact, not eveh Cipa knëw, "And ne» 
did hiş deputy, Horst Brandt, hii 

#lf & possible choice, Only 24 Ny 
earlier, Brendt had a “ Re hal 
om and the compa: 8 sake f 
dont piçk mer” 6 
ln ûny event; if was: almost’ a foregtrie 
` wnelusion ‘that the new chief exedutivê 
. wuld not. come from th company's 
Count Lambsdorf? mm renks:. e it 
,: +, (Photot, .Marlanne yon dir [a Darr, a 8 170-pound' diol! 1 4 pis 
though he is prepared to dccêpî' e , Dilliard player who: 
dos and don'ts if there! is 8: ance hg jfore it became û tél 
they will: prove more ‘effective.  , ! Forthé past ‘eat,’ hé ` hne bee & 
i. But they sfiould remain: thé ember .of :the' CDU anid has run.the 
rather than ‘the rule, After' all, 1 amily menufaehiing| buin, for many 
Government has coped in e 5 


without such régulations, ا ف‎ 8 graduating, 
ا‎ tabinet’ or ENE 

yer. pa 2 e hil Was pp kile 8 

THquefaetion, 0f toal.‏ ا 

r d 40 


ihe business needed him .as: head idf 
denli ‘department. At that‘ timey the 
Mess’ was. stilllverîy ısmall, : withrsalee 

ut. DM750,000.4 yekt. ‘ 


e The. problem ee ool is 0 ۳ 


aii 


4 ed the 
facto’ spécialfsod 1i 
ımtohinery for-“dutoffidi 


. throw good money after bad in ord 
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mW FINANCE/ENERGY 


Political upheavals threaten the 


ets, One ofthe consequences is that big 
depositors steer clear.of certain banks in 
certain places, ° 

.Instead, they. try to channel more 
money,.to hard currency . countries out» 
slde . America, and this could create 
problems for the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

German, banks "feat thdt thé credit 
cifisortlums could split into American 
dnd non-American Eurgbanks. 1 

It stands to reason that by rédiclng 
these consortiums in size the ‘volume’ of 
individual :credits would also have to be 
reduced, In addition, the'individual risks 
ofthe barks would becomè bigger once’ 
the American banks are no fonger i in ‘the 
conşortiums, , , 

Who ' would suffer from such. a, Split: 
of the money markets? : Primarily the. 
poor developing countries, They have in 
any event becûme. an " above-average 
credif risk, many of them beihg, deep in 
thé red. 

The non-oil-exporting developing 
countries will rieed an estimated 40bn 
US dollars for oil imports alone iri 1980. 
And it is certain that they can raisé only ` 
a fraction of this amount through ex 

ports, i 

"The dilemma that 'toutd eventially 
face the Euromarket ط‎ that certain Eur 


.Warnihğ: over. 
, nuclear’ 


.: power delays 


“And a liberal energy policy along 
market economy lines cannot be main- 
tained once retioning is introduced on & 


. global scale,” 


Though other suppliers, like Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, are prepared tempo- 
rarily :to make. good the shortfall from 
Iran, he said, we must not expect that 
they will do so indefinitely. 

' Count , Lambsdorff said Germany’s 
futuré natural’ gas supplies from the 
Soviet Union was a “difficult issüe” 1 8 

This was due to the fgct that iran was' 
not fulfilling’ its part of the tripartite 
(Tehran-Moscow-Bonn) agreement and 
that this is making 1t difficult for the 
Soviet. Union to meet it own ,Sùpply) ob- 
ligştions. towards Europegn Duyots. ۳ 

Like ihe. oll; producers „among he in 
dustrlalised, countrigs. (USA, Britain, e 
Norway) Who refuse to increase produc 
tion fo the limit, the Opec countries, 
have also criticised Germany's e 
in deyeloping nuclear enerBy., : 

What, matters is to make if cleat 
thê,.oil. ‘producers that. the gwitchover, 
takes a number of years and that (Opec. 
must; in., its own ‘interepts, peve e. 
necessary oil in the meantime, 


„In any. gvent, Count Lambsdorlf e 
m 


edes that the ıdevelopment,,of neglear . 
energy, js dragging — even; taking, into, 
account, the reduced: eergy, neers dye 0 1 
slower growth. 

Gpnpe 198; 
that, the, ١ 
vely; sogn, Tach the,.jimit 
ber Pe» «without: Sef Dp 


continues to stigk, ff, Heit 
1 EMER... 


o bera, IKpt, pO Era 


tans position, this has greatly, worrjed. 
the non-American banks. Banks depend 
o faith, and this has now been shaken, 

,A. bit' more .circumspection ori the 
part of, the Americans and coordination, 
among 'all Eurobanks would have been 
desirable because, ultimately, the banks 
df the World arë all in' the same boat. , 

'"Thiete is talk row of a financial boy-' 
cot of the Soviet Union. If this hês any 
basis if fact It would seem that ' such, 
demands have not bêen' thouglit ot 
the final consequences. : 

‘Notwithstanding "wamings, ’ the: “East 
Blac has long been considered a good’ 
borroweriarid has therefore received pre 
ferential . treatment, Even . . American 
banks have had a generous.hand in.trade 
with the Soviet Bioc. 

Îf the Russlanş, and qther East Bloc 
countries were now ta be blocked, on the 
Euromarket we would have. to face the 
possibility of their retaliating. They 
would , probably’ hit not onîy the Ameri 
can bariks by  deléying repayment, of; 
principal and intétest. 

After all, the’ major cêhsortium credits: 
mostly involve’ all big. Eurobanks, and’ 
these credits ere tow sald to amoudt to 
SObri US dollars, ' 

The freezing of Irahian déposits has 
caused uncertainty on the money mark 


est Germany’s position as an. in-. 

dustrial nation, , would be .put. in 
Jeopardy if resistance io nuclear power 
and coal liquefaction plants continued, 
warns Bonn Economic Affairs Minister, 
Count Lambsdorff, 

He expetts local resistanoê to some of 
thesê installations to go on. 

He'‘told Die Welt thatthe develop- 
ment of nuclear energy is dragging, even 
taking .into account reduced energy 
needs because of slower gtowth, 

He reiterated that Opec strategy Was 
to provide the consumer nations with 
only just enough oil ‘to satisfy their 
needs and keep their economies going 
~—— and that as expensively as possible. 

The minister also stressed that should 
supplies from Iran be cut off completely 
or should other countries cut back we 
would soon reach the point at which the 
rationing provisions of the International 
Energy. Agency (IEA) would have to 
cend into effect (a shortfall of 7 per 
cen 


international money markets 


T' he global political upheavat in the 
wake of the Iran crisis and the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan threatens 
the international money markets, 

An added danger is the ]O0bn US 
dollars in surplus Opec revenues that is 
likely to hit the money markets’ in 
search of investment possibilities. 

Nobody knows in which direction 
this huge amount of oll money will 
flow, 

The enormous ups and downs ori the 
gold market glve an Indication of the 
chaos that the stray oil billions could 
cause orı {he money markets unless they 
are channeled. 

The balance of payments deficits. of 
the oil-consuming countries are growing 
bigger and bigger and are forcing them 
to seek riew credits. . 

Risks are borne by the subsidiaries of 
tho world’s majar banks that have set 
tled in such financial centres as London, 
Luxembourg and sone of thé, isiands off 
the US coast. 

‘Together, they form thé’ Euromarket’ 
which already accounts for some 600bn 
US dollars in deposits and credits — and 
all this for aecount and, &t the risk of 
the Eurobanks.: 

Small wonder, then, that there are so 
many worried faces on tle‘ Euromarket, 
The main question İs wether, as after 
the first oil shock of 1973/74, the recyc=' 
ling in the form of credits of the oll bil- 
lions vla the, Eurobanks to the consumer 
countries will work. 

Unlike then, ihis is no longer 8 quan» 
titative problem only but tas, on top of 
if, become a political İssue and a ques- 
tion of faith. 

The Americans fave rozen the Irani- 


an government's depasits in retallatlon 


for the hostage-taking in Tehran, The 
freeze applies not only ,to Iranian ac-' 
counts in the United States but also to 
those, with the .foreign subsidiaries of 
American, banks, . 

But the US banks in London and Lule 
xembourg are not subject to American 
law, The United States has thus obvious- 
Jy gone too far in its money blockade —: 
but the final answer will haye to come 
from the courts, , 

Regardless of the outcome of the lili, 
gation, the thing that matters is. that this 
is the first time that a govemment has 
intervened on the Euromarket, ' 

With all understanding . for Weshings: 


sani against the Soviets. The reason 
for this'is not that Bonn does not want 
to, but simply that it cannot — uriless at 
the price of breaches of contract, which’ 
would havp unforeseeable eeonoimio foe 


Sequences: 

7 Of Corse Bonn can: in future .be 
much léss accimmodating aout Eastern 
requests for loans, but Bonn has has no 
possibility. of: hurting . Moscow without 
oxpositig’ itself to countermeasures —- 


unlike Carter in thê ( cases of the cuts in 


wheat deliveries, 

All that remains as a clear sign of so- 
lidarity, with the .US is Bonn's. willing- 
ness to take over taşks. within Nato and 
thus . releass..Ameriean forces for de» 
ployment gjsewhere: 2 


Bonn wold also bq ‘ready o e : 


finanolgl. and economig; tesks in 
sis greg. byt not militaty. tasks, ; 


il o, RE 
. ıı (KileF SIPHEAnE: 


U ۳ 

Delicate path 

Continued from paga 1 1 

if the world consisted only of he two 
German states, 

Bonn çan only, play a part in efforts 
to. solve fhe crisis within the larger frqe. 
mework of the West, And the, Bonn: 
Govemment is prepared to da sa. , 

No one can blame Bonn,, however, for 
checking whether vote-catching may. not 
play some part in the. various American. 
proposals. Bonn must. also be careful to. 
act, together with its Western: porno, 
especially France. 

This iş &, balancing act herdly. lis, 0 
ficult than that between , Amerffcan! 
wishes and our ow interesls which de- 
spite everything must beê .directê 
towards, a balancing. out of interests i 


thé East, So [ûr little has been heard fron. 


Boni about ‘parlicipatiqn iy, economic 
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(Photot Horst Uwe Keller) 


However, a start will have to bé made by 
August 1985 at the latest. 

Interest in this comet mission is go 
great in Europe that Esa decided to look 
into the possibilities of taking part, 

The Europeans want to build the 
small probe which wil] investigate the 
centrê-of the comet first, 

European and American. . scientists 
would have equal access to each probe, 

This is an opportunity to take part at 
relatively low cost in a project which the 
Europeans at the moment have neither 
the money nor the technology to carry 
out alone. 

For the rendezvous with the comet an 
ion engine is required. it uses the en- 
ergy of the sun's rays and can thus acce- 
lerate the probe during the entire flight 
and make it manoeuvrable, Development 
work on this new kind of engine is not 
yet completed. 

The success of this mission would 
immensely add to our knowledge of the 
nature of comets, their origin and {hus 
the origin of the planetary systenı. 

Up until now the American Congress 
has not approved expenditure on the ion 
peine which is listed in the 1981 budg- 


it changes ifs attitude, the‏ ووا 
concept will have to be changed and‏ 
space scientists will have ta devise a less‏ 
ambitious project.‏ 

Details of experiments now being 
carried out — partly in international 
cooperation — and in which a number 
of German institutes are involved, are 
not yet available. 

But it can already be said that the 
scientific value of the mission involving 
the examination of two very different 
kinds of comets will probably be com- 
parable with those of the largest space 
missions to date, 

The pictures beamed back will prob- 
ably be more spectacular than those of 
the active volcanoes on Io, one of the 
moons of Jupiter, . . 

Horst Uwe Keller/Rhea List 


(Frasnkfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
flr Deutschland, 23 January 1980) 


. Hallay's comet in May 1910. 


are-intended to give ini a abroad . 

a picture Of life if Gérmhahy.  '. . 
Tape recorded. programmes produced : 
bythe Radio Transcription Service 
complement the direct transmlsslons: 


Programrie brochiüies aré available 0 
ree of are on request. TT 


‘Deutsche Welle. ... < 
P.O.BûxX 100 444 i: < . 
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nltrogen and also some heavy ‘elements 
and particles of dust, 

The: validity of this theory can only 
be tested by a space probe sent up near 
the comet to take measurements. 

Discussions about a comet mission of 
this kind have been going ‘on for some 
time, both in the American space re- 
search organisation Nasa and the Euro- 
pean Space Authority (Esa). 

Unlike earlier missions to the moon 
or other planets, planning cannot always 
be done long term as up to 15 comets A 
year appear in the heavens, 

Some of these, and unfortunately the= 
se are the most interesting scientifically, 
come near the sun only once and then 
disappear again. 

The comet mission will therefore have 
to concentrate on comets which reap” 
pear at regular relatively short intervals 
in known orbits, 

Halley's comet reappears at 76-year 
intervals. It will make its next appear 
ance near the sun in 1986 be the İast 
opportunity this century to visit a bright 
and active comet with a space probe. 
This is why scientist are concentrating 
their efforts on Halley's comet. 

Fifteen days before the probe proper, 
a smaller probe will be launched towards 
the comet itself and during its four-hour 
flight will measure all the scientifically 
relevant facts about the comet: the che- 
mical compasition the gas cover, its de- 
nsity and temperature, the size and 
composition of the dust particles, the 
strength and direction of the magnetic 
field, ete. 

The larger probe will continue its 
flight, It will be aiming to rendezvous 
with another comet (Tempel 2) which it 
will reach in 1988, about three years 
after flying past Halley and will observe 
this comet for about a year. 

Tempel 2 returns every 5.3 years and 
is a typical short-period comet, It will be 
possible to make a detailed examination 

of the comet proper. 

The combined mission is almost ideal 
in cepception, as the flight to Helley’s 
comet will hardly require . extra fuel. 


5O00: Köln 1 


Deutsche Welle 


SHORTWAVE RADIO 
IN GERMAN 


celestial bodies 
comets can tell us 
about the origins of 
the solar system, in 
cluding earth — if 
we can decipher 
their messages cor 


rectly. 

Oniy when distant comets are thrown 
out of their orbits by nearby stars do 
they become visible to us in the inner 
planetary system for a few months. 

The warming rays of the sun give 
them life, transforming them from dead 
lumps of ice Into brilliant celestial 
bodies. 

Gases at the surface evaporate and, 
together with tiny dust particles, form 
the giant, shimmering cover which is 
often hundreds of thousands of times 
bigger than the comet itself, 

Apart from this visible cover, the 
comet is surrounded by an invisible at- 
mosphere of hydrogen atoms. Its diame 
ter is over 10 million kilometres — far 
bigger than the sun. It radiates only in 
the ultra-violet sphere and was first ob- 
served from artificial satellites a few 
years ag0. 

The sun is also responsible for form- 
ing the comet's tail, which can be up to 
100 million kilometres long; the sun's 
rays and a stream of charged hydrogen 
atoms, known as solar wind, drive the 
cometary gases and the dust particles 
ahead of them like the wind blows the 
smoke from a chimney, - 

What we see from the earth is not the 
tiny comet itself which is frequently less 
than 10 kilometres in diameter. It is the 
particles coming away from its surface 
and gathering in a luminous atmosphere. 

These are not the same chemical sub» 
stances of which the comet proper con- 
sists; the sun has not only ensured eva- 
poration but started chemical processes 
leading to a breaking up of larger mole- 
cules. 

Spectral analysis of these substances 
only allows us to speculate on the poss- 
ible composition of the comet proper 
because there is a large number of poss 
ible processes. 

According to. this analysis, scientists 
believe the comet to be a large, rather 
porous, dirty kind of “snowball”, a mix 
ture of water ice and other substances 
such as dry ice and molecules consisting 
mainly of hydrogen, carbon, oxygen and 


` This) year shortwave radio İn Germany 

._ Celebrates its fiftleth anniversary, 

On 26 August 1929. ZEESEN shortwave 

station began regular iransmissions. 

Together with the DEUTSCHLAND- | 
SENDER It broadcast a selection of 
German broadcasting companies’ 

eam That was the beginning of 

: . Gêran shortwave and external 

. broadcasts. 


haltache! Welle, which began its‏ ت 
programme service. in 1953 followed. .‏ 
the:tradition. of the World Radio‏ 
٣ ‘Service: lts transmissions Ih Germari‏ 
اا او and hictyrthres! fol‏ . , 


Wi SPACE RESEARCH 


Plans to probe secrets 
of a comet 


he most fantous of the comets, Hal- 
ley's, makes its next appearance 
near the sun in 1986, It will be the last 
chance for scientists this century to ex- 
amine closely a bright and active comet, 

So a space probe is being prepared. 

Various plans haye been rejected for 
technical or financial reasons, 

The current idea is to launch a large 
spacecraft which will travel about 57 ki- 
lometres 2 second about 100,000 kilo- 
metres from the comet. 

. Comets were once believed to be har- 
bingers of disaster. Unlike most other 
phenomena in our planetary system, the= 
ir appearance cannot be calculated exact» 


There are many reasons for scientific 
interest in comets, They are tiny heaven- 
ly bodies which scientists believe revolve 
slowly around the sur at the outer ex- 
treme of the solar system, almost as far 
away as the next fixed stars. 

There are an 100 billion of them. 

They give off no light, because the 
rays of the sun do not reach them. Since 
the beginning of our planetary system 
almost five billion years ago, their struc=- 
ture has literally frozen. 

This means that nore than any other 
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cent Soviet-owned company that handles 
Russian vessels in Hamburg and Bre- 
men) which (eared that a boycott would 
endanger not only the 450 jobs. at 
Transnautic but other harbour workers 
as well. 

The Soviets, the works council feared, 
would transship their cargo in Rotter» 
dam and Antwerp as they had done be- 
fore, Generally, the works council reject 
ed any trade boycott as a political in- 
strument. 

The Transport Workers Union has 
meanwhile stressed that it intends to 
take no unilateral action in German 
ports. 

In any event, it said, a boycott would 
presuppose coordination with the Inter 
national Transport Workers Federation 
in London, which has so far issued no 
instructions to that effect. 

But should it give the green light, 
Rolterdam and Antwerp would also be- 
come unavailable to Soviet grain carriers. 

Karsen Plog 

(Hannovorsche Alisemelne, 18 January 1980) 


burg, the ITF also ‘demands E 


3 February 1980 - Kay; 


Move toward, 
flags of 


convenience 


erman shipping compank 

feeling the pinch of nin 
cosis,. And many are ٣ 
sailing under flags of ¢onvenleny; 
solution. 

The latest wage increases by 4j 
cent (with fringe benefltş aboui f 
cent) have revived the discussion qı, 
and transfers to other registries, 

Especially in the tramp trade dj 
ners are more and more think 
switching. to .other flags becalse 
now amount for 60 per cent of opt 


costs and foreign crews are cheap, 


The shipowners main butter 
the ‘Crew and Training Re 
(SBAD) and the Crew Guidelines’ 
the German Shipping Law, 

They prevent any leeway it 
shipboard posts. This applies hf 
measure to the cook anû the cp 

Arı 8,000 to 10,000 tons vel dh 
crew of 22 may employ up to li 
ners. Such a mixed crew would okt 
owner about DM1.16m 4 year Bt 
ed to DM1.8m for an all-Gemitn or 

‘The savings are even greater 
‘ship transfers to foreign registry, TH 
can be operated with an all-iorint 
costing about DM740,000. 

This enormous difference Û 
costs is reflected in the fact ll: 
vessels totalling 3.7m tons transit 
flags of convenience in 1979. 

This is a thorn in the flesh t' 
trade unions who fear for German} 
` They not only speak of اس‎ 
Bloitation” and “slave trade”. Tk 
argue that, notwithstanding DN 
year in subsidies for German 
ners, German jobs have not W 
more secure, let alone hew o 
made available. 

According to union statistics 
3,000 German jobs were lost last 
transfers to flags of convenienoe 

The unions are now frying 0 
brakes on this trend towards 1 
crews (Filipinos, South Korean 
divians and Indians) 
plication of German shipping 

As soon as a vessel enters 4 Û 
port, inspectors of the Sediment 
ciatlon and the authorities 
tickets of .the crew, thê red! 
imum number of crew 
compliance with safety e 
Ships which, violate ihe P% 
arê artested. ` e. 

The' London-based If 
‘Transport Workers Federation س‎ 


brella organisation, with some 12 1 


members) has been trying for! 

to achieve this with different me, 
It has been canvassing fhe 

ships sailing under flagş of con 1 

tryihg to make them sig 1 O a 

contracts in ah attempt fo raise 

to European levels, 


. Shipping lines refusing to et 


a strike, .making it. impossible: f 

ships to leave port. . n 
ıin some instances,: a8 wilh’ 1 

amanian freighter “Zak”. | 


the çrew. 
The unioh 'dorisidérs: this. 

dnd a; tontribution’ towards, Df 

giþ between high hê | 

tries, . i 8 اا‎ 
The .8 ipoymers, ion. 0, 

fear hl will, lead „fo, ef 
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for hs windpowar? Model of a cargo ship whieh is being developed 
(Photo: Institut flr Schiffbau, Universitat Hamburg) 


8 
In Hamburg, 


Engineers plan a'retarn of the 
freighter under sail 


gained . international recognition as a 


model. 
ut the dynaship does ‘nof solve all 
the problems. If, t00, will depend on a 
conventional engine . to carry out the 
ordérs transmitted by pushing a button 
ort the’ bridge. It will need: arl engine to 
get through windless stretches and to 
manoeuvre in tight quarters. ' 
(Hamburger Abenidblatt, 17 January 1980) 


.A change of 


„` Colours 


ast year the miii der. of ‘German: 

owned vessels sailing under Ger 
man flag diminished in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in their number sail« 
ing under foreign flags (primarily Li 
berian and Panamanian). 

At the beginning of this year, 21! 
German-owned vessels with a total of 
2.693m tons were foreign registered — 
37 more than a year earlier. : 

During the same. period, thè number 
of German registered ships decreased by 
55 (643,000 tons) to 430 totalling 
6924m tons. 

The figures do not include coasters. 

The figure for foreign flags vessels in 
cludes 64 ships (805,000 tons) which, in 
accordance with registry regulations, 
haye been under bareboat charter to for 
`elgn companies for a minimum period of 
one and' a maximum period of two 


years. 

Members of the German Shipowners 
Association now account for 936 eek 
with a total of 9.8m tons, . i, ı: 

These: figures Include, :in addition t4 
the merchant fleet, .295 ‘tugs, supply .ves- 
sels, research ships, ete. (many of which 
sall under foreign fags. ’ , 

Members of the Assocation - 0 
count for 95.4 per cent of the merchant 
fleet under German flag. 

A total of 58 new véssels . 90, û00 
tons) were ordered by German owners in 
1979: 50 of these ships (457,000 tons) 
were bullt by local yards — ‘considerably 
more thair û year carller (40 ships, wt 
320,000 tos). . : 

German yards had orders fiom: Gf 
man companies for 44 vessels (480,000 
tons) at the beginning of this'yêar. 


Another 25 (300,000 tons) havê been 


ordered abroad. The share of Germari 
yards in the orders of the Gérmanr ship: 
ping industry has thus risen from ‘S50!per 
cent at the .begirining: of:.1979: to 62.5 
per cènt at the. beginning ofthis year: iı 

. ‘(bibecker: Nashrigttens 22 January 1989) 


he world's seafaring nations: dream 
of a sall-powered cargo vessel ‘that 
will make them independent of oll. 

Is this just a dream? For thousands of 
years, the wind was the only propulsion 
for ships. 

Man's most important discoveries 
were made under sail, new trading routes 
were opened up, wars waged and conti 
nents linked with each other. 

It was not until the 19th century that 
shipping switched to more reliable en- 
ereles: steam, oll and nuclear power, 

.„ Fossil, fuel, has become, s0 expensive 
a$ to meke an alternative source Of en- 
ergy vital. 

How about an enormous hull with 
sails that can be trimmed automatically; 
with unsteyed: masts permitting free 
access to the cargo hatches? 

And how about further enhenclng this 
by a small crew that could handle such 
a ship by pushing assorted buttons? A 
mammoth windjammer that would ply 
the seven seas at zero energy costs? 

This ' idea is now on the drawing 
board of the Hamburg marine engineer 
Wilhelm Pröiss, whose “dynaship" has 


Ml SHIPPING 
‘False alarm? 
over Soviet 
grain craft 


rantic activity in Hamburg's port 

last month involving Soviet ships 
loading grain caused some newspapers 
fo refer to an “invasion” before the 
American embargo became effective, 

But they were wrong.. According fo 
the port authority, the number of Soviet 
ships in port was rot abnormal. 

The fact is that Hamburg has been 
the’ niain trans-shipment port for Fast= 
West trade, especially grain, since last 
October. 

,Saviet .ships, small. enough to negolti- 
ate inland waterways, sail to Hamburg 
from: Russia via the North Sea-Baltic 
Canal and the Elbe rivêr. 

It is here that the huge bulk carrlers 
with thcir grain cargos from the United 
Slateş and Canada come for transship~ 
ment because of Hamburg's excollent fa 
cilities with 34 land-based and 11 .float- 
Ing grain lifters. 

Within a matter of hours, they trans- 
fer the cargo from the bulk carrlers, to 
the East Bloc vessels. 

So far, the Russians have transship« 
ped 400,000 tons of grain in Hamburg. 
` Such “invasions” have occurred be= 
cause the bulk carriers cannot predict 
their exact time of arrival and when 
they get here they want to get rid of 
their cargo as qulckly s8 possible, 

Though business is as usual, there is 
nevertheless arn air of nervousness In.the 
port because no-one can predict how 
things will go on. 

When the boss of the Transport 
Workers Union, Heinz Kluncker, an= 
nounced that his union would not un= 
dermine the boycott of Soviet grain car 
riers by American longshoremen, a 
German tabloid jumped to the conclu= 
sion that Russian vessels would no lon= 
ger be unloaded in German ports, 

This led to an instant reaction by the 
works council of Transnautic (a 51 per 
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Hopes high that cargo rates will 
stay up despite embargo 


mothballed vessels has led to an even 
greater fluctuation of demand for tanker 
space, 

Herr Bùhme expects freight rates for 
solid cargo to remain firm this year. Due 
to reduced growth rates in world trade, 
however, the demand is unlikely to: in 
crease at tire present rate, 
` The demand for cargo space for ore is 
expected to. fall. But this wl be offset 
by coal, 1 

Moreover; Here Bohme ا‎ grain 
shipments, whioh started increasing last 
autumn, to continue this trehd and rise 
by 11 per cent to 180 million tons in 
1980. 

But this figure will probably lave to 
be amended downward. On the other 
hand, the demand by the oil exporting 
countries is rising. 

‘The tanker fleet is unlikely to see in- 
creased demand for cargo space this 


year. 
The super tankers ‘still fiave .hidden 
reserves, partly due: to their steaming at 


reduced speed. : . Hans-J. Mahnke 
.:1- ., 1 (Dle Welt, 15 January 4980) 


he slhlpping outlook is uncertain 

admits the German Shipowners As- 
sociation, in reaction to the American 
grain embargo. 

But the association iş not peşsimistic, 

It hopes that cargo rates will not de¬ 
teriorate because increased séles to other 
countries will create a demand for 
cargo space. 

Hans Bûhme of the Kiel Institute for 
the World Economy: “After the long 
slump in the ocèan freight markets that 
followed the 1973 boom, the position 
since 1978 has been marked by a clear 
increase in demand and rising freight 
rales,” 

But fast year's development was riot 
uniform, There was a boom for the 
smaller und medium sized tankers, while 
lhe situalion for the mammoth tankers 
was unchanged, The market for solid 
cargo has improved everywhere, 

The world merchant fleet was barely 
replenished in 1979. Tough fewer ships 
went to the wreckers’ yard than in 1978, 
new conslruction was also less than in 
previous years. 

The reduction in the number of 


Edgar Hilsenrathi 
holo Alfred Koch) 
of wine and raises his finger as if he 
wants to ‘say something,«but then leaves 
it at that. ۰. . . ا‎ i . 
'l He ‘is obviously ‘deéply . concerned 
about Israel. I ask him’ about his home 
country, ask him if this idea can mean 
anything to him'after his experiences, 

“Home' for me is the country’! spent 
the decisive years of my life in-and that 
I feel attached to. For me this was Bu- 
kovlna after the nightmare of Hitlér 
Germany. 
` ' “But that is gone now of course, To- 
day I just live somewhere, I don’t want 
to live where [ feel bad, where things g0 
badly for me, as in America. 

“I can't live in Israel, because of the 
language. 

“I don't want to adapt again. And so 
Germany is at least nıy home from the 
language point of view” 

I ask; “What. part did your family play 
in your life?" . 

“On the one hand, Jews have a very 
strong sense of family. We stuck toget- 
her during the deportation especially. 

"On the other hand, I had to fight 
against my family for my job. My father 
wanted me to do something respectable 
and to do my writing just as a sideline. i 
didn't want to. Despite the pressure, I1 
was strong enough to break away from 
my family. I have always done what I 
wanted.” 

He says this simply and matter-of- 
factly,. He takes another sip of wine and 
goes on to the next subject: friendships: 

“Friendships between men risk beco- 
ming homosexusl, I have never had a 
friendship .‘of this kind. My’; deep 
friendships have all been with women”. 

: In. your most: recent novel, ‘Gib achf, 
Genosse ‘ Mandelbaum, - you . ridicule 
‘communism and. capitalism equally, in 
slapştick,style.. .: ..,;,. 
„ “Yes, because I;would not like to live 
in a capitalistic or in-a.communist state, 
1 prefer to. Jive in a chaotic soclety., 
PStictly. „speaking, . Pm; not against 
capitalism. Only .agalnst ‘state capitalism. 
I don't wait to live in a feudal state, Pd 
Tather,liye 1n,.a social. democratic state 


that çpuld be improved ,. 


“And beyond this life?” 


. „. “Fiinot a believer, I'm nothing at all. 


1 only believe if what, I havê expel 
ked 1 
„ “Your publisher's’ photographs ‘show 


? yol smiling ` happily. Dos smiling’ or 


evên laughter play’ an’ importdnt part’ irl 
yor ifeT" 7 RI J o 
“Not: laughter;'1 oftéri ri 
be: very 1 sêrious; /Ndw I. 


o seriously any more" ' Gerd-Coutfs 
:' ". (Rbirer'stadlAaxoiker,’19 Fanuar} 180). 


سنسنت 


i ine. alates HT eRê ‘reê 
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Nazî und der Friseur, written during his 
second stay in Germany, in Munich, was 
‘published in English. ٤ 


“` * I was successful .in the USA but this 


did not give Hilsenrath any illusions. 
“I got a worm’s eye view of America. 
‘The only thing that counts there is 


` money. I arrived without a cent and 


lived there [ike most immigrants, com- 
pletely isolated, like the Turks here ten 
years a80. : 

“We sat around in immigrants’ cafês, 
had no women, any job going. I did all 
kinds of jobs. I even worked as a waiter. 
Î describe this in my new book that's 
being published this ‘year, It's an’ anti- 
AMerican book." 

Hilsenrath’s personal history dogs 
him: The memories are: too powerful, 
the .period af: comparative. peace, has 
been to short. : ا‎ 

He now talks more quietly, dropping 
his initial reserve, His gestures are live- 
lier, now and then there is ã trace of a 
smile, a ا‎ 

` “Four years ago I decided to come 
back for good and, as I'm always afraid 
of changing my mind; I did everything 
very quickly, i ir 

“Within 24 hours I left iiy flat, stor- 
;ed my things at a cousin’s ` place, put 
‘what I ‘really needed Into parcels and 
sent them poste testante.to Munich, 

“Then a BBC reporter wlıo had inter- 
viewed me about Der Nazî und der Fri- 
seur heard about my plans and said: Go 
to Berlin, not to a chic, trendy town like 
Munich” And’ so 1: had all my parcels 
redirected from Munich to Berlin." 

There Hilsenrath's Iiterary career in 
Germany began. He met a reporter with 
SFB {Free Berlin Radio). She became his 
girlfriend, found him a publisher for 
Der Nazi und der Friseur, and found re- 
viewers. Suddenly, Edgar Hilsenrath was 
somebody. 


“Do you take yourself more serlously 
now that you are successful? "" I asked, 


The little smile disappears and a 
frown appears. “Pye always believed in 
my books, even when I thought I 
wouldn't be able to find a publisher for 
Nacht, 

“I have never had any doubts about 
my art. Î have lots of doubts about my- 
self, I've got weaknesses like everybody 
else, But nothing much has changed in 
my life,” 3 

‘Wè talked about [Israel and its rela- 
tions with the Arab states, When I ask 
Hilséênrath what German policy in ‘this 
conflict’ should’ be, there is no longer 
any talk of falsely understood philose- 


mitin. o 

“The Germans have a moral obliga- 
tion to, the Jewish people. They must 
gppose any attempts to threateri the ex- 
stencê of the Jewisi state, On the other 
hand we have the Arab refugee problem. 
This can only be solved by ã' compro 
mise, 0 


“T think 


should form ‘an economic federation ih ` 


which Jews and Paléstiniinş would be 
fully iitegrated” 2 LE 


“Easily said, buf ven, djfffeult indeed 
to do,” I say, Hilsenrath takes a tiny sip 


beconie, {riehds, tw parts of' one. and 
the samé' soul, These' whte two’ great ` 


evenings for Gobert’ as lan'attof? ' 1 ° "' 

`` Whéther Hollmann's: vêrsion of Fusf 
will ‘makë 'thèatre history’ remains. to: bê 
seen: ‘Jt iı alfeady clear ‘that: it ‘marks-a 
turning’ pûint' in 'the icontemporary the+ 


‘atrej' from which-things can start looking 


up again! hi Mb U. Î oye ce, 


The applause.at 'theiénu iwiš' vocifer. . 


" Gûnter Zehin 
' (Die Welt, 21 January 1960} 


ous i 


‘'Réturh Öf a wandering 
"Jewish 


writer . 


know I was Jewish. When’ thé word ot 
lout, they were all against me” ' . .« 
“Didn't you have any friends. '.. 
“At first I' didn't. ‘Later I' had ‘two or 
three who weren't §o bothered. that [ 
Was a Jew. Anyway, we used to' flğht a 
lot because.of. this, „ .. ., .„ 
-i “1 always used to hit. back hard and I 
„Was never relly „beaten ‘in ,my life, 1 
mean , by .fellow pupils, But the night- 
mare, waş having. to. fight. every day, 
having to .go to school with a knuckle 
, duster, [ wasn’t going to .school at all, f 
was going into the ring.” 

“And the teachers, 2 

“A few were very hice; a few were real 
'Nêziş. One was a Party 'meliber and 
drew piğs’ tals on 'the walls and then 
teased “iê and askéd:' ‘Do you know 
what that is? My father was ali officer 
in' the first world ‘war, in ithe Austrian 
atmy. He won all kinds of military hon- 
OUTS, ' Ey 

“One day he put them on and came 
fo the school and asked the teacher why 
he kept picking onıme, He said he had, 
after all, fought for Germany. But it 
didn't do any good and I was glad when 
we emigrated..." . 

In Rumania he did not go to school. 
He did not know the language, and he 
had a private teacher. 

Then came the war and the deporta- 
tions. At first the Jews were herded 
together into ghettos in Rumania when 
the war broke out. 

When Hitler invaded the Soviet 


Union, the Jews were evacuated to near’ 


er the Soviet border, 

Hilsenrath's years in the ghetto pro- 
vide the material for his first novel, 
Nacht (“Night”). The fate of this novel 
is not without its German aspects. 

Hilşenrath today: “The book was writ- 
ten in the fifties. It is realistic, but there 
is lot of black humour in it. At first in 
1964 it was a flop. 

“Kindler published it, but they were 
afraid it might be misunderstood as 
anti-semitic, At that time, Jews had to 
be portrayed as ideal types who shared 
their last crumb of bread with their fel- 
low sufferers. E 

“There were a few heroes, but most 
just wanted to save their own skins and 
stole bread from their fellow sufferers, 

“The ‘publishers sid that they could 
not publish anything Hike my book’ in 
German}. I said [ wanted fny book baëk 
and they said that wasn’t possiblé, 1t had 
already béen printed, ” 0 
` “Kindler just spirited the’ copies away, 
Allegedly there were 1.000 copies, but 
the:!Verlağg wrote.:that - there were ‘only 
700.1 bought’ half and: the rest came on 
to' the market and then ı they. disajpear- 
ed. After that I did not want to publish 
anything in, Germany any.more" .... 

».. Hilşenrath says he went baçk to..the 
‘USA.;in .1965.. Hiş seçond book, . Der 


E 
. .:-. “Continued from page 10,. .. 


steajinğ 'sduls. His Inner distarlte td his 
tsk is" êxpressed even in linguistic 
ince; ‘sucli "as wheh he 'scornfully 
fiss diphthdigs.. %0 1 ‘i 

This is exéellent in ` tts! Wway'' and 
becdmes' even Imoré ëo !in thé second 
part!‘wherë ihe éxpresses ‘the ‘perplexity 
ofa: Nördie'dovil' at thie‘ıinsbuciance’' of 
tle“ witches. and iat..the- end where he 
shows that Faust and he have lorid sincê 
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‘Bi LITERATURE: ; 


i: BH bi i ci 


` ‘Edgar Hllsentath was borh Into Jewish 


ifamily in Leipzig In 1925, Art thè' agé of 
«13.he and his family had to flee'from the 
Nazis, He landed ‘in a Rumanlan ghetto, 
i When : the. Germans ..occupied “Eastern 
Europe, he narrowly escaped.axecution. 
ı This .experience [s, vividly desçribed in 
„lenovel Nacht (Night), r 
: After the war Hifsenrath went to Israel, 
` whêre he was ohe of thé plonéers of' the 
Negey ,dêsert, Later'hê' lived''J" France 
aidî the USA, whe hiš sebonid Hovel Der 
Nazi und der Frisêur (“Thea Nezî and the 
1Barber’') appeared. ۰... -... „. 

Der Nazi und 'der.Frisaur wes a great 
. sugcess when published in West Germany 
n7, 

lllsênrath has néw published his third 
novel,’ Gib atht; Genossë' Mahdélbaum 
{Watch out, Comrade’ Mandelbaum”), 

„hen he came into the restaurant 

Edgar Hilseirath waš not smiling 

as, he does in the publishers” pfioto- 
graphs. 

But I could ‘still tecognise him ëasily 
by his bushy moustache, his long, thick 
hair, fis jeans suit and the'inevitable ci 
garette he lit as soon as'hê sat down, ' 

Edgar Hilsenrath, who as & 50 year 
oll returned to the country of his birth, 
after, years of running, of looking for a 
home in the, new state of Israel, of em- 
igration, ,of a journey around the world 
whiçh he compares with that of Ahasve- 
rus, the wandering Jew. 1 

“T'started writing at School, really,” he 
says. His hand moved nervously over his 
beret, which remained on throughout, 

His nıovements are awkward, abrupt. 
He glances around uncertainly, as if he 
is unsure, 

“When FT was 12 [ wrote essays that 
the teachers tore apart because Î never 
stuck -to the subject, always wandered 
off ata tangent, 1 got bad marks because 
1 didn't do what the others did, But it 
Was great fun. And at the age of 14 I 
wrote my first novel..." 

1 asked: Did you.know at. the time 
that this was more than a.pubertal act of 
liberation? ...: .;... E A AF 

“Yes, I knew that very early, If. was a 

about a white, negro. and had 
something to do. with the Jewish ,prob- 
,.1. also wanted .to be the first 14- 
Yearold writer with a published novel, I 
had almost finished it, arid then we Were 
deported... 1 

The sentence" harigs ih' the’ air for a 
moment, ‘then aftet ã shott pause Hil- 
Senirath says "that he rescued’ his manUs- 
:tript despite the ghetto and coricehtia- 
ûn darip and’ gave it to his mother, 
,Fho wanted to gé'to the west after they 
‘had been ‘liberated bythe Russians: -.-'.- 

He went to Israel, but his mother Was 
îbbed..on ıthe.. border batweenı..Austria 
and Hungary. “So, my.ımanuscript ı was 


, . tand 1 haven't steniit. since". -. 


, When the waiter arrives, Hiltenrath 
‘Orders whiter wina, Very. dry, pleaşe?’ 

‘ilet us.go Daok:to your scliool days;"1 
Sald::"Your essays “treren’t ‘the only:thing 
that made yêu-different: from the others. 


i Me Werei.alsd.the orilj. Jewish ‘ehild: in 


Class. What: did..that mean?! : 
‘For, merschoal +was+at nightmare, : ã 


ta: prodéss-which:.shpiid not *. 
3 pf to hope! 1 


pe 
ا‎ 


-alid 'herêrotêî do: ‘prison, Af first all ‘the b 
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apé history, 


hear the sentence: “The last chang 
fight the misery of 1944 was in 1928: 


The ‘subtlety of Kluge's film is f 
way he ‘presents his viewers and llstenî 
with-'sù 'many nutš' which’ have to 
crackêd before we can undëtstand ¥ 
is happening, 

, This ,filim — the book has dil 
begen. published — is a collection of q% 
tations from a second-hand shop. 


. Unlike Gabi Teiclhert, who delves ê 
Ggrmanrr. history with a haramer, 8 #' 
and even a drill, Kluge puts hisiory # 
gether like.a puzzle — stories aboul 
je... 6 . 

. There are wickedly humorous eplsdê 
such as that about the state protect 
official who is. not fulfijled in hls F 
and. therefore continues. to spy on FF 
ple: after work — spying mainly % 
women getting undressed and: goind 
bed. ES E, 


“Kllgé aléo ' quotes. the Words of 1 
police offl¢et after a seuffle in a Fk 
furt 'tlepartment ‘store: “The dini ‘of 
polite ‘action ‘wns the disturbance of 
Christmas’ peace by the ‘juveniles. 


¬ *Kluge's-films,’ and this one in partl® 


lar, are commentaries on contemi ۳ 
history, as, the reconstruction, of; the 


¬ LeafniAg:tOo-s 


' ‘partmgnt store scufflê shows. 
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REE ıGobert as Mephisto 


1 
ut” upp oli 


Û E REE 


SH ud Hef. 


RS:‏ 4 : 6 ة 

A lexander  Kluge’s’ latést -fllm; .Die 
‘Patrtotin; is a ‘fllh laböut Germah 

history, '. elli. vi cl. 

It consists of allusions and associa 
tions; quotations.’ from old fllms,’ ne- 
wsreels, books, ‘contemporary’ and past 
events, Slogans and ‘dialogues. .ı: 
; În ‘ity':the heroine, Gabi: Telohert, -a 
history teacher in & town in Hesse, bra 
vely. tries to delve into German history, ' 

»ı Werhear the ‘volte :of"Klugê. talkihg:of 
his own experience of history.  ... 

He says, in the context of a-reference 
to a soldier who died in Stalingrad:-“flt 
is'a mistake to say that the dead are in 
any way dead”: . ..:.. rst, 
` This applies to history‘as'-Klge Sets 
it and would ‘have. usseê it. Author:and 
filmmaker Kluge beiieves that every ‘pef¬ 
son who has died the viotim: of our His 
tory should makei us. think and that.this 
reflection should teach’us hot merely-'tû 
live history passively but to take a' piri 
in shaping ik: .. ry n, i 
-. Kluge  does:not say thiş .in ‘80 .many 
words, It .is- the. lesson we :have to draw 
from thiş compendium .of . informatiori 
— as we Jisten to Gabi Teiçhert, whgn;'at 
an.§PD congresş .she (leppandg. that she 
should be, able to write history r mean 
ing, help to shape it. . wt r or 


NOt: merely living it‏ ا 


He lacks sll amorous drive, Instead of 


the great iover of the text, we have in 


Traugott Buhre oniy the caricature of & 
lover. : 
And Marla Hartmann. aş Gretchen is 
also far below the required level, 
°`, Of course it is vbry difficult to engct a 
tragic fate which in modern terms is not 
a tragi¢ fate af all. ... : î 
But in this version we do not even 
sense. that :Gretchen's fate. could. êver 
‘even have been.tragic,:,: ..* i: i; 
Mephisto and Frau. Marthe completely 
upstage. Faust and Gretchen, This' was 
most .unsatisfactory..and: many theatre- 
goers must: have ‘been in two: minds 
abot whether to come back for the s0- 
cond part the following day. n 
": Those’: who did not come back really 
missed, something,. Faust 1.in this .pror 
duction is just’a tane prelude to Faust Il. 
Suddenly everything .is right. The .stage 
set.roveals hidden qualities; the tiles be 
comg transparent or open on to delight 
fuliprospects,. - .. . EE 
There is much to please. the eye hete, 
though langunge does not fade into the 
background, Kaiserpfalz the . classic 
Walpurgiş Night, Faust’s Castle, the Cec 
neraf's Hill — all the famous :scenes ap» 
pear in powerful, vivid .colours. Clever 
inventions and Ideas abound but they. are 
not an end in themselves > they only 
fulfil the logio of Goethe's terse stage 
directions, 2 
Helena.is.played by Angelika Domrd 
se from East Berlin. She is rather too 
dainty .a little thing and, like Gretchen 
in Faust'l, does not come up to the PSY 
chological level Goethe undoubtedly in. 
tended. 2 ات‎ 
It would be unjust. to’ mention other 
actors because the ensemble as a whole 
was magnificent, . ۰ . 2 
‘Boy Gobert's interpretation of Me- 
phisto must of ‘course be compared in 
every detail with that of Gustav Grüidı 
gens, 1 ك‎ 
' Those who have seen thé film ‘version 
with Grûhdgens will recdll a Mephisto 
who ‘flung himself with ‘great gusto ilito 
his task and obviously enjoyed’ cirrying 
out Faust’s wishes, RE 
Gobert’ js’ far mote composed, ‘far 
more versed and basê, ûn old hand’ at 
Continued on page 11 Es 


He. ‘leaves us in nio ‘doubt {hl F 
dst histêry “not ‘a something: 


1#: utıad!d continuing prpoess still in I 


rm pHa 
14 ‘for- guiding 
1 revolt and indignation “along: 


ig atle headmaster 


Crees 
'Tfink’for thefrtsélvêb;: o: 


eT :understdiid 


Words ‘a g@5 0 
than they reveal, 


< . A Rtuttgartec Nachrlehtan, L9J 


Dla Patriotin; 


o _ 


Hannelore Hoger as Gabi Telchert in Kluge’s film, : 


ld senşuqusneşs and 


EK THE ARTS 


Theatre chief leaves with. 
a rousing success 


B3 Gobert İs leaving hls post as di- 


tector ûf Hamburg’s Thalia Theatre’ 


an the crest of 4 waye of success, 
His’ plan! Yo "present; 8s g farewell, 
Goethe’s, Faust with the two. parfs on 
‘¢onşecûtive. right and 'play‘the part of 

4" complele 


Mehhisto ' ‘hlinsell was 
tiumqghi "™ 0" 
"The performace’ e 
al ' questions.’ There had béejı ‘rumours 
for some weeks that this versioil ' of 
Faust would bring & breakthrough ' to a 
new simpliclly, a concentration ‘ori {he 
words and ‘intentibiis of the playwright, 
ahd thus away from the dominant theat- 
rical trend of recènt jeats in which 
the Inventions arid' innovatlons of dire- 
tors are the main attraction, 0 
Would Boy Gobert be able to' play 
Afêéphftto as well as ‘his great “shadow”, 
Gustav ' Grûndgens, who last played Ij 
Faust in Hambürg' a 'quarter' of a century 
ago, also ir the pert. of Mephisto? 

' Expectations ' were great, among 
friends and enemies, ER 
Klaus Schwarzkopf mimes a ` very 
excited theatré’ ‘directot, “Prologue “Ih 
Heaven” leaves everything In’ suspense, 
The curtain ' rises over a very bare 
stage set: director Hans 'Hollmann has 
had (our tiled walls built olk’ over the 
other. The set remains the same throug- 
hout the perfomtance. The actors enter 
through square oles in one or other of 
the walls, : 
Perplexity soons sets in. Traugott 

Buhre, as Faust, is a fattish, badly dréss.- 

ed bourgeois of our days, with no trace 

of the demonic about him, '' 
The clothes .of the citizens on thelr 

Faster Walk are dusty and crumpled. 
The Easter bells ring into this world 

as into a stuffy railway station urinal, 

What's the point of Bll thiş one is 

tempted to shoul :.., . „,...., 
However..one soon reallses that lan. 

guage, and not directorial’ gags, domi 
nates! : A FB 
Faust speaks his Vom, Eise befrejt 
sind Strom ‘und Bšche ' (river and 
streams are freed from ice} as a throwa: 
way academie.. hotchpotch; smalltalk 
witk his medlocre.ıamanuensis Wagner 
= nonetheless the ' text blossoms as it 


has rarely done ‘before and Goethe's: 


Peete intentions come across complete 
¥. 
The old verses and scenes are as 


pos as when first seen and heard, 
€: greatest poem! iri’ th .German : 


language risas’ up ° (n. all. {ts 

splendour, In jts bold ARON 
incontelvable mélphysleal magriificnés, 
` We hardly natice that the actors are 


speaking one amos and familiar phrasg ' 
After {he next; every: Şentence , sounds. 


Jike a discovery. 

This is without doubt the result of an 
unusual directorial achievement, with 
fhe enıphasis on the words, 


„It is a pily that Hollmann's sense -of; 


history is not up to his sense of lan-- 
guage. The Gretchen tragedy in his Yer. 


sion thus comes at times dangerously 


close to unintended paitody,. ! 


Faust is not really rejuvenated in the 
Witches’ Kitchen, ل‎ 


ا 
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oaby very lively, does it need less sleep 
than the average child, can it concen- 
trate ol a certain activity at an early 
stage, does it learn to walk early or 
begin to talk very early — or sometimes 
very late?” 

. „Highly gifted children do not normal- 
ly. develop the same way as ordinary 
children. They only show their abilities 
when they are sure they will not fail. 

‘They are, very eager to learn, become 
angry if the answers are unsatisfactory, 
can ^ think amazingly logically, remémber 
things their parents have long since fof- 
gotten, learn to read without help and 
model themselves on.older children. 

‘This list cannot of course be complete 
and even if all these signs are there it 
still does not necessarily mean the child 
ls highly gifted. 

Professor Wieczerkowski points ‘out 
that the children should, above all, 
remaln children, “We must help them to 
develop and be happler,. 2 

This means parents must show unde- 
rtslanding when their children want to 
make things and experiment or when 
they are mathematically gifted and con- 
centrale on figures, neglecting other 
things. 

One mother says: “When the soclety 
started its work, it was difficult at first 
for the parents to find a common 
denominator. 

“The problem was that parents eX- 
pected the society to find all the an- 
swers, This is not so, It is up to parenls 
to make their contribution” 

Professor Wieczerkowski concedes 
that the society could make ambitious 
parents put their children under pressure 
to join the exclusive ciub of the highly 
gifted, 

“But we wlll accept all children, even 


Continued on page 16 
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Wi EDUCATION 


The rare problems of 
being highly gifted 


treat their highly. gifted children, Often 
the rest of the family has normal intelli 
gence, The intelligent ohild then feels 
unhappy and isolated. No’ one unde» 
rstands it, : 

Parents often tend "not 0 recognise 
their child's exceptional ablfities. This 
can mean that their abilities languish, 
unused. The child is forced into.opposi- 
tion and runs the risk of becoming a 
failure." . 

“These children fail because society 
does not understand them,” according to 
the society's magazine. 

Professor Wieczerkowski sald other 
countries have long since recognised the 
problem and have started poole! schools 
or classes. 

This applles particularly to the East 
Bloc, Great Britain, the US and France, 

Highly gifted children ore in all sec- 
tions of the population, Only 27 per 
cent come from gradvates' families and 
other privileged families. 

Yet children from the working class 
especially need help, because their talent 
is not recognised or repressed because 
they do not conform to thelr parents" 
image of them. 

How does ong recognise a highly gift- 
ed child? “We don’t want tests,” say's 
Professor WieczerkowskI. As İt is impor- 
tant to find out if a child is highly gift» 
ed as soon as possible, a number of 
signs have been listed to help parents. 

The society’s checklist asks: “Is the 


ir development and what is generally 
termed social school maturity. - 

Professor Wieczerkowski - says: “In 
practically every country in the world 
measures have been taker to giye these 
children special help. But not in the 
Federal Republic of Germany," ' .. 

To draw attention to this problem ¬ 
which he compares with the problems 
of the handicapped. — Professor Wiec- 
zerkowski has founded in Hamburg the 
Society for the Advancement of Highly 
Gifted Children. 

Its members are parents, teachers, 
doctors and psychologists, 

“But we would like far more mem- 
bers, regardless of whether they haye 
children in this category,” he says. 

The first priority is to combat preju- 
dices. Professor Wieczerkowskl is not 
happy about the words “higtly gifted”, 
because it invites prejudices. 

“People think that if someone iş 
‘highly gifted he wants to be different, 
better. We just want to point out that 
he is different.” 

The Society also wants to make clear 
that the common view that highly gifted 
children can make their own way inı life 
without any help is false, 

“These children often have great con- 
tact problems. They have no [riends on 
their wavelength to play with. Because 
they think differently, they are rejected. 
And often they become withdrawn,” 

Parents often do not know how to 


n organisation to help highly intel 
ligent children has been founded in 
West Germany. 

lt is aimed at children who are aca- 
demically intelligent rather than those 
gifted in the arts, for example, 

Professor Wilhelm Wieczerkowski, 
Hamburg University, who is the o; 
satlon’s founder, says artistically tı ج‎ 
ed children have few problems, 

A young musician soon gets recog- 
nised and is given every encouragement. 

But a child who is too bright for his 
or her class can have problems, 

Parents and teachers often cannot 
cope, and the pupil often finds less pro- 
ductive fields to fill in the time. 

Professor Wieczerkowski quoted the 
case of an American parent who sued 
the education authorities for a million 
dollars because they had not recognised 
his son's talents, 

“We dort want to go that far,” said 
Professor Wieczerkowski. “We just want 
to point out the problems and needs of 
these children and try to help them.” 

A mother from Hamburg says: “Our 
daughter is very difficult, according to 
her teacher. She is constantly making 
trouble in classes. 


“School is a great disappointment to 


her because she expected the teachers tO 
answer all her questions. Wien she 
found out that she knew and could: do 
more than was required in the lessons, 
she wanted to stop going to schoo! alto- 
gether,” 

Another "pupil had similar problems 
when he started school. He had already 
taught himsêlf to read and write, so 
school had nothing more to offer him. 

He got into all kinds of trouble, In 
his case and that of similar children, the 
problem is the discrepancy between the- 
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Traces of this development. ary 
evidence, In fact, the Göttingen ım, 
chers were able to deduce (rom ; 
structure of cerlain amino acids inj 
variable part of the protein chains ly 
the evolution of antibodies has tl 
ed in the past five hundred miğ 
years since the advent of n 

In the original cells of the imma 
system (bone marrow and tn 
gland) the variable and the cir 
genes are still separated, each contalg 
a set of 1,000 variable genes and 


. gene for the constant sectors 'of | 


and L chains. 

In the process of differentiation | 
development into effective img 
cells, one of the variable genes is iy 
at random wifh a constant gene f 
end product is a cell equipped to o 
bat a specific antigene. 

Man is thus born with an arsemı 
.one million specialised cells. 

But each of them exists in reli 
small quantities. Only when stimk 
by the invasion of an alien substant 
the cells multiply and produce i 


bodies. 


This means that, in the coursed 
lution, the body does not develp mi 
bodles again all existing and wm 


„alien substances but only aga 


gene groups. 
As a result, there are antibodls 
the most unlikely antigenes. 


This also explains why mice injt 
with coli bacteria not only produce 
bodies against them but also stimu 
the production of immunity cells 
combat grafted chimpanzee skin. 

Michael Glob} 


(Rheinisc her Merkur 1 Chrlst und 
8 January lf" 
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Wi MEDICINE 


Scientists dii breakthrough on 
body’s TE mechanism 


H and L chains) they discovered two 
areas in both of the chains::& constant 
part containing an unvarying chain of 
amino acids and a variable part with a 


.gtruçture that ‘differs from antibody to 


antibody, . 
It is this variable part that makes the 


` antibodies capable of attacking specific 
"invaders. The constant part of an H or L 


chain is always combined with some 
1.000 different variable parts, making for 
‘Û00 different H and L chains. 

The possible ‘combinations are 1,000 
times 1,000, hence one milliori differ- 
ently shaped key bits. 

‘The question that still remains open 
Was whether the information for the Ya- 


‘riable chain i fixed in the senetiê, mûte- 


rial or not. . 


. ‘The Göttingen. ieee found the 
answer when they found the genetic 
structures of the antibody producing 
cells from ıthe amino acid series.. .- 
They ‘discovered that’ 1,000 various 
genes wêre responsible for the: 1,000 va- 
riations: of the H and' L chains, while 
the constant sector is always structured 
according to the blueprint of the same 
gene. 

Thê genes ‘responsible for the varl- 
ables are contained in the genetic matê- 
rial at birth. They have developed 
through evolution by the doubling of 
genes from a single original gene, 


the antigenes) myst first be examined so 
that the appropriate key can then be 
made? 

For a long time it seemed that ihe se- 
e was true, because the immunologi« 
cal system is capable of learning, 

` Having once'had to deal witli a speci- 

fic antigene (or instahce, measles bacte- 
ria), it rerıemberš that’ Jİ has once ‘pro- 
duced antibodies against this particular 
invader. 


1t can therefore react quickly and effi- 
ciently in case of the same invader, pre- 
venting a repeat .infection, . . 

. Researchers have also found that all 
anlibodies , are . similarly, structured. All 
resemble a symmetrical Y, . 

The shaft of the Y consists of two 
heavy protein : molecule : chains (H 
chains) extending into the. two arms. 
The remainder. of the arms is formed by 
a light protein chain (L chain), 

Research has now also. shed light on 
the question where the bit of the key 
that fits the corresponding antigene lock. 
is located. 

When scientists examined ihe series 
of amino acids (protein molecules in the 


He says to himself: “J'I just wi 
my batteries to be able fo work pO: 
again.” 

The collapse frequently comes 
the worksholic is so i 
performance diminishes or when # 
chosomatic ailments such as hetê 
tacks or duodenal .ulcers 
him and enforce idlesness, 

Cure is only: possible if..the ê 
understands their connection wilh F 
aid treats them accordingly. 

"This calls for a careful examine 
the psychology’ of the case. 

Casë studies provide, "soni Ilo 
tlon, though this must not be e 
ised. 

Herr .Menzel has found tat a 
root of.many „cases here if afi 
identification with. a "particularly pe 
tul father, 2 ا‎ 

Tho. desira..to' ba, recognised 
father. leads .to..a ‘marked drive, 1 
ognitijon in general; a 
filled. 8 

Pathological 'symiptoms : toca 'ocoul 
there.is a wide gap betweer the: 


recognition and its i 


in mid-life. : 1 

‘Treatment présuþposes: the: 
nosis, and this. is frequently: 
cult ' sihce ‘the : symptoms .giYef 
„patient. are usually designed: 
rather.than, reveal :his condition. 
Casual ' questions. by ‘thé 
binedı.with:. the questionnaire 
more: accurate information. 

Sees or failure of an 


aims: in i 0 ole 
e REB anan | rt 


Why work can - 
become 
a narcotic 


He: plays down thé physica! and psy- 
chological symptoms of exhaustion that 
occur. 

‘The critical stage is marked by loss of 
control, There is an irresistable. urge id 
go on working and to ensure that there 
is at all times ‘an ample stockplle of 
work. . 

A workaholic tries to, achieve this by 
shouldering, every new task; be. it at. his 
place of work or in a’ club or similar or- 
ganisation. 

He tries to combat the threatening 
Joss of niro! by attempts at self-treat- 
ment, 

He tries to work only periodically or 
to adhere to a rigid work: system, But in 
the long. run none of. if succeeda,. Ine 
stead he just gets worse. 

Self-pity and a feeling of being: po- 
werless (1 seem to be possessed by 
things over which I have rid control") 
become the order of the day, But still he 
does not realise that he is ill. 


At this stage, psychological ‘and phy- 
sical complaints become more  pro- 
nounced — perhaps because the’ „patient 
had originally played them down aid 
tried io combat them with, fhe aiternate 
use of sleeping and pep pills. E 
' Growin axhaustion, . depression. heart 
and .circulation trouble. and. stomach 
aches finally make the workaholic. agree 
to treatment — mostly.: ander Pei 
from his Wife, 1 ci, fire. U sr ar. 


hat our society is one addicted to 

liquor, narcotics, pills, nicotine and 
food is well-enough known. Not so well 
known is another addiction — to work. 

In workaholics, such highly valued 
qualities as industriousness, determina- 
tion, success and ambition beconte an 
end in themselves, and can lead to be- 
havloural disorders. 

The causes and the treatment of 
workaholism have now been thoroughly 
analysed by Gerhard Menzel, psychoana- 
lyst and medical director of a psychothê- 
rapy clinic, in Zeitschrift fûr psychoso- 
matische, Medizin and Psychoanglyse 
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In his clinic, Herr Menzel met many 
patients who showed behavioural pat- 
terns resembling those of workaholics. 

$o he took a questionnaire used for 
alcoholics and adapted it by replacing 
the word “alcohol” with “work”, 
` The questions were desigried tO show 
degrees of addiction. 

Herr Menzel was thus able to show 
the three characteristic stages of addic- 
tion; the preliminary stage of abuse fol- 
lowed by a critical stage between abuse 
and addiction and, finally, pronounced 
chronic addiction, 

In the beginiing, the symptoms are 
exactly the same as with other addicts. 
Like many other people, the patient is 
ambitious, with one startling difference: 
he fries lo camouflage his work. 

Work-related reading matter, for in- 
slance, is passcd off as reading for enter” 
tainment; files are hidden in the holiday 
luggage; and any reference to excessive 
work is. evaded.The workaholic thinks 
only of his work, so he neglects his fa- 
mily and other interests. 

This leads to feelings of guilt which 
he refuses to admit. to. himself, 


erman sclentists say they have been 
able to put anı end to af argument 
over the body’s Immunising mechanism 
that has lasted since the turn of the cen= 


ury, 

The dispute was whether the blue- 
print for about a million different anti- 
bodies was part of the genetic system or 
whether that resistance was “learnt” 
from exposure to foreign bodies, 

According to scientists at the Max 
Planck Institute for Experimental Hedi- 
cine in Gûttingen, , the genetic theory 
has been confirmed. 

Professor Norbert Hilschmann, head 
of the Institute's Immunological Che- 
mistry Depariment, said the conclusion 
was based on several experiments: one 
involved. injecting mice raised irr totally 
teptle surroundings with coli bacte- 


"r tibodles daveloped against not only 
the bacteria but also against tissue from 
othor animals such as chimpanzees. 

At first it seemed inexplicable that an 
organism should be able to develop in 
munity not only against the bacteria and 
viruses causing common diseases but 
also against new and unfamiliar bacteria 
and indeed against substances artificially 
produced by chemists, said Professor 
Hilschmana. 

The human body has three lines of 
defence agalnst alien substances. The 
outer one is (he skin, When this has 
been penetrated — as in Lhe case of 
Injury — the invader thal has managed 
lo get into the blood is initially come 
bated through white blood corpuscles, 
leucocytes and macrophagocytes, huge 
cells that attempt to devour the Invader, 

The third line of defence begins ifs 
actlon when there are too many invaders 
for tha combined force of the leucocytes 
and macro-phagocy tes. 


There, certain white blood corpuscles, 
lymphocytes, make use of their ability to 
develop specific antibodies and deploy 
them against the intruders, 

Carried by the blood, thre lymphocytes 
permeate the entire organism, asking the 
macro-phagocytes whether the invader 
has managed to pass the line of defence 
and whether they should intervene. 

If lhe macro-phagocytes have actually 
devoured some intruders, such as viruses 
or bacteria, and if, in doing. so, they 
have acquired the characteristic traits 
tantigenes) of the alién substance, the 
lymphocytes are stimulated to multiply. 

Depending on their origin from the 
bone marrow (B' lymphocytes) or from 
the thymus gland '(T lymphocytes)’ this 
leads to the production of plasma cells. 

These, in turn, produce huge quanti- 
ties of antibodies — up to 2000 per se- 
cond — or so-called immunity cells with 
antibody-tike structures on the surface. 

The immunity cells .(also known as 
killer cells) attack skin’ grafts and organ 
trunsplants from foreign donors as well 
158 degenerate cancer cells. 


Mobile antibodies produced by the 
plisma celis, on the other hand, deslroy 
those of the antigenes that have pene- 
tralal. They fit like a key in a lock, 

The question, Professor Hilschmann 
sall, was whether the immunological 
systeın tescmbled an inherited key-ring 
with ore nıillion keys, of which the 
right one inust be selected and mul- 
tiplied; or whether lhe lock (in this ease 
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Sport can be funi that 1 tho philosophy of champion fencer Cornelin Hanlsoh, now 


(Photo: Werek) 


“Sport is a good subject to teach but 
makes very high demands of the te0- 
cher,” she says, 


One not only has the impression that 
she is determined to meet these re- 
quirements but that her work {is more 
important to her than her sporting 
ambitions — which range from the 
German championships in Essen to the 
Olympic Games in Moscow. 

Hanisch is undoubtedly a ray of light 
in the jungle of the still miserable 
schoeol sports system in this country. 

She will make a fine teacher —~ prfo- 
vided of course that she gets a job at 
the beginning of the next school year, 

Harald Pieper 


(Hannovarsche Aligemoine, 19 January 1980} 


It is logical, then, that Cornelia does 
not believe in marks in sport, She says 
they should be abolished. 


In the meantime she has worked out 
her own marking system, İn which spore 
ting achievement and social behaviour 
are equally weighted. 


Cornella trains two to three hours a 
day before major tournaments and be- 
lieves that two hours sport a week at 
school is not enough. 


She would like to see three hours of 
sport on the school timetable, She come 
plains that sports lessons are frequently 
cancelled for one reason or another and 
insiştş that „these three hours would have 
to be actyally given, and not just listed 
on the timetable. 


teaching'at this school ir Hesse, 


Competitive champion with 
N RSL ideas - 


| [ia | 


2 ENE, e Tale 
even descrjbg. 48, hoştile , fq: foprclpss 
sportjg, Pero 

She alms to help her pupils 0 
sport, have fun and a feeling of success 
and achievement so that they wlll go on 
playing sport for the rest of thelr Hyves, 

Hanisch says: “The fear children have 
of heavy gymnastics ought to make us 
think, So why should teachers insist on 
traditional compulsory exercises on the 
apparatus and put children off gymnas« 
tics for HfoT” 


` So leisure time sports play a major 
part in her teaching concept, 


She completely disregards the fact 
that as a top-class sportswoman she is 
model to the pupils, preferring to teach 
them Indiaca, a game similar to badmin= 
ton which cen be pleyed by the whole 
family. 

Hanisch also believes that as a sports 
teacher she should concentrate most of 
her attention on the weaker, less gifted 
pupils. 

Good pupils ought, she believes, ta 
join sports clubs. She does not think 
school is the right place for developing 
their talents, “Here sport for all comes 
foremost” : : i 


national situation changes from day to 
day. We will have to see whether China 
takes part or not," 

Apart from Huang Tsien and the 10 
athletes, the group consists of six train- 
ers, two doctors and an interpreter. 

On their first day here, Interpreter 
Van praised the German talent for orga- 
nisation. 

His group had been carefully prepared 
by reading books and magazines for thee 
ir visit to Germany, In Cologne they 
will have three lessons of German 4 
week. They knew the score and had ro 
difficulty handling a knife and fork. 

Then came the first hitch, The bus 
that was to take them to a sportswear 
firm İn Herzogenaurach broke down, 

So much for German perfectionism! : 

Their German hosts beat their breasts 
but Huang delved again into the rich 
stock of Chinese quotations to smooth 
over the situation: “This we know: ven 
the sun has spots.” 

The Chinese girls row dress more co-: 
lourfully. Three wore lilac scarves and 
carried handbags. Ore can talk to them 
all as if they were the girl next door. 

The alm of tha three-month stay is 
to find out the latest developments in’ 
sports sclence, 

Three years ago, the Chinese were. 
training their athletes according to: 
methods used before the second World - 
war, On the other hand, Professor Huang: 
trained Ni Chin-chin to jump 2.29 


. metres’in the high jurmip 10 years aga. 


Chen Daches, 20, has jumped 1.89 in 
the igh jump and: is on the, verge of 
world class. 

We sports Joumallsts wlll have to start 
noting. theşê Chines names Yery soon. 


„Robert Harian . .. 


Gune Alenelhe, 23 Jonusry 1e0) 


Chinese athletes in Cologne 
to train for E 


8 group of Chine 
0 bk نو‎ Aš& dthletes is 
ES now In Cologne 


preparing for the 
0 Olym 0 


i wlll sta! 
untll April 1 Ak 
ed why they ‘ehose 
to come to West 
Germany to train, 
j thelr answers under- 
the' present 
tense world politlcal 
situation, “Ching 
and the Federal 


1 9 
# top-clasş ا‎ 


natlon, But wo 
wanted to come to 


Huang ` e dele: 

„gation : leader and 
‘Yicerpresident of tho 

| ‘Chinese ; 9 ا‎ 
what hé 

4 
af: tha 
Last 


ê ; nı ‘prep. whith ode might 


Highly gifted 


public of Germany will develop iu ا ا‎ 7 
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E ou Û f 
TNornella  ’ Hanisch, : world ıı fenéing 
champion ‘and; e. timer ا‎ 


beat up his own - 
kids regularly be- 
cause they say that 
‘Arabs are the same 
as .negros, His sym- 


ith ` But fasteed 1 she is a iie teacher 
Lr n pecialising in sport and history at a se- 
meini. His oldest: condary modern school. 


Hanisch opted for the teaching be- 
Hi cause, when she began studying in 1974, 
she was advised that sports teachers 
flî were always needed and that she would 
jÎ have no difficulty getting a job. 
ji Now thins ort م‎ no longer the 
Kj passport to security that it was, 
E fi . Cornelia, now aged 27, did not enter 
‘full time competitive sport until the 
comparatively lato age of 20, 
. With her ideas, Cornelia Hanisch 
would be the ideal sports teacher, 
Though she is a highly successful ath 


he goes to the Ko- JÈ ir.1 lete, her views of the function of sport 
ran School where 'This tutquoise-tHed mosque, in Hamburg. is one of hil teaching are not what one might expect: 


the imai lectures’ mairi'mosquss In. the Federal Republlc.of Germany. To gio emphasises sport as fun. 

oli, ` fiıorals and êre in Asthen and Munich. , . (Photo: Hamburgivûrs™  q the Adolf Relchwein school In the 
` In any event, Abdelghani's sk Û şmall Hessian town of Heusenstamm, 

dren enjoy. going to their Koran # one would look in vain for such a fenc- 

“because we have many tb {ng coach. 

and are permitted to play,” And this despite the fact that fencirtg 
Their particular Koran school J {ş by no means and unusual subject in 

pictures of Ayatollah Khomelnl edl schools, 

tan Saladin (who beat the crusades [n Frankfurt, for example, there are 

attends with his whole fainily. Then iiberated Jerusalem) on the walls. . eight schools offering fencing. And what 

they spend the night at the centre, Teacher Fatima Heeren, a Cf does the world fencing champion do in 
The ‘evening consists of common woman who converted to Islam, sts her sports lessons? 

prayer, discussion and eating. problem with the eyes of a M¥: She ignores her own discipline and 

' Among the discussion topics are the ga ying: “The children get uo instr 

position of the 1,200 German Moslems;’ ini ° ‘the "Islamic religion at Gel 

or members of the Iranian Consulate ‘ schools, and many parents — espe 

Jecture on “the spy centre in Teheran”, ‘Turkish — are in no position ا‎ 

their children in the Islamic fah Continued from page 13 


cause they barely understand Anh rose ho are not perhaps highly gifted. 
language of the Koran.” ı, The important thing İs to create con- 


Presso Those responsible have e 
He i told that the victory of Islam is realised that is a great Û ا‎ E a get these children out of 


in the offing and that Germany. is about the children might lose their 

to “fall apart because there is no feeling which, more than in any other ی و ا‎ E tga 
of e e a E is rooted in religion. yt Money, 

; knows’ whl wi oing aid be- ` But there is disagreement ê5 2 
cause children leave ttielr parents and hê solution, ‘At the moment the society relies en 


d ta! k 
ا‎ obey them a8 . ened İnı the ` Ore official of the Islamic اجو ااا ت سا‎ long n ihe soclety 
oran. 


in southern Germany says: “By e‏ ا 
tog‏ ا ا ا 1# This. particular 'weekerid, Suheila: Ab ha to Islam we can regain our‏ 
:delghani is the only woman ‘attending teem, and selfconfidence also HF" fah hly gifted is a handicap requiring‏ 
the lectures, Her husband says: “The  cornquer hatred.” tecial help and attention.‏ 
ight 'to A Protestant clergyman 0 0 .  Edelgard Simon‏ ا e e the‏ 
earn’ as it gives men.Before Allah .she ۰ furt, on the other hand, speaks‏ 
is an equal becauşe she js. as responsible , 0 Fede ao SG e‏ 


tified fear that Islam in the 
for her deeds as any man. But her fore 
most function i is to look after her’ fami 
1y 2 
Jasin Abdtlgkanl is no .religlous a 1 1 huit 
+but he wants to make" guré that hi¢ fa G for Alien Affairs fears 
mily lives strictly by the Koran: 2 t1 “conflict will become more avule” , qy ng der brothers and sisters bare” 
S 1 e e the Koran Jasin Abdelghanl tries 2 ر‎ 4 insist that they study instead of اا‎ 
gous no n Rabie E by sealing off :his Ue im 
Jain Abdelghani: “ 
a ge ger aa But hls children ore inti qa Aten, Them ta md 
jbreeding grounds for ideologies, .:. '-. ,,, e en cronies a ed er gift from the parents is grea- 
teach the Koran with the lo xof. the: «1. .Milada's head scarf, which ا( ا‎ wonder, then, that the children 
rod, which they use on the children lic . 2 4Y n gil should, Jm ا‎ el ike strangers İn this country. 
berally, and :that they instil. .fanatltisih ا‎ a of ا‎ o inda and her eldest brother: “We 


catrtiés the Ayatol- 
lah's portrait in ber’ 
sohoolbag .—: and ' 
gets beaten up for it 
by lher classmates, i 
The community! 
centre ‘serves ‘Jasin 
as 4 meeting place ` 
with his Islamic - 
brothers, Once in a 
while on. weekends 


and politics separable? 1 
"He cah also discus ` problems. ‘ih 
other Moslems. 
Every other’ weekénd the 'Islamic 
community in southern Germany has a 
major gottogether" which Abdelghani 


only 0 ‘the Americans as liars and op- 


reactionary and nationalistic Continuéd from page 147 "° 
and create a ghetto,” 


td might actually fail her probation 
His Munich counterpart of the ¥ period o oY م‎ 


and enmity towards everything alien, f 80 back to Amman.” They have 

. This not only overtaxes the children 4 e ا‎ CT taken back e e ol fold 
EEE ê fal 

but also'.leads to poor performance. 1 ' { 1: "ith all His chil len ا‎ i mily in Amman. “There, we 


' Hê Ihe best in school,” says: Milada. 

But every time Jasin Abdelghani was 

Ome he, longed .for' Munich; ang 
in , Munteh ; js. homesick. for! 

man, " Sabine Router 

` alidelliiehe oftung; 17 ‘JARuary tbo) 


` The North Rhine-Westphallan go 
vernment has countered thls crlticistri by 
saying that Koran schools. are_private ins. 
stitutions and therefore hard to control, 
The e ibe barrier is:one of the major ~-: 
difficulties. : 4 


feel like strangers . when 
, Jordan” 


By ‘the same foken, at schodl 
is. in trouble .due to. het poor 


. Continued arı pagê. 16:2 


‘daughter, Milada, 12, 


'saying that they are not satisfied with 
, he Germans because they rank second 
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".:“Qermah' girls are no good. for me,” 
says Jasin in almost fluent German.. 

' Today, Jasin: and-!Suheila .: have ‘ Six 
«children: ‘They have.a small apartment 
in Neufahrn, an industriel on: north of 
Munich + i 

ıThe parents have. thelr own bedroom 
while. the children share a room furnish- 
ed with double-dêcker beds and :a con- 
vertible couch. 

Jasin, quoting the Prophet Mohamm- 
ed, .says:. “Modesty and :faith are akin; 
en "one. is. ‘abolished. the ‘other ‘ao 
disappears: 

‘The :Abdelghani’s modest home i is in» 
deed their castle’ — a castle in..which 
thelr Mdslem world remains’ intact, ..: 

The living room, which also servts as 
a prayer roomy’ may ‘only be entered — 
like a mosque —'with bare feet. ۶ 

` A picture of the 'Great Mosque in 
Mecca Is ön one of the' walls. The trarıs- 
itor radio İs tuned in to the Voice of 
Kuwait and Arab musle, ' : 

`" Anû all doors — as if to make if im- 
possiblé for anybody to forget —~ bear 
thé Islamic créed “Allah Iš the only God 
and Mohammed is His Prophet.” 

As prescribed in the Koran, Suheila 
Abdelghani prays five times a. day. In 
her laboured German, she tries to ex 
plain why’ she virtually never leaves the 
house, riot even tû go shopping. . . 

She. respects her husband as the ‘abso 
lute ruler. over the, family and she ex= 
plains that, in keeping with the Koran, 
the children revere and obey thelr father, 

Jasin Abdeighani has arranged his life 
in a non-Moslem environment by abid+ 
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¦ ' Moslems i in Germany: E 
` with a new environment - 


Ft, at noon at the llamo Coi- 
murılty Ceritre in Munich: through 
thê public address system wired to all 
rooms’ tfie muezzin calls’ the faithful to 
préyer, and some 75 Moslems gather, in 
the hall, 

Sitting at the mulleh's feet, thélr facés 
tumed to Mecca, they listen to thé ser- 
mon delivered in Arabic, Turkish and 

erman. 

The service attended by only one 
Woman modestly sitting on a separate 
raised. platform ` reserved fûr her sex, 
enda With “thé Moslem erced: “Allah js 
e ,oniy .God and Molamimed 18 His 


pihet.” 

E faithful — Turks, Yugdslavs, 
Iranians, Arabs, Arlene Pakistanis and 
onê German — bow towards Mecca. 

" Büt united though they arê at prayer, 
their community. in Germany is frag- 
mented, according to Mohammed S, Abo 
dujlah n a study on “Islam in the Fedee 
ral Republic of Germany” 

It is this disunfty that has frustrated 
the efforts of Moslem communites in 
this couritry to achieve a status similar 
to that of thé major Christian churches. 

An application was filed by the Işla- 
mic Cultural Centre in Cologne, spon» 
sored by the fargest Islamic group, the 
Turkish Sûlejmancilae Movement, 

The organisation has 133 communi 
ties with 160 masques. According to its 
spokesman, it accounts for 60 per cent 
of Germanys Islamic community and 
has 1.1 million menıbers (mostly Turks). 

It is thus by far the largest Islamic 
group in Germany, which has 1.4 mile 
lion Moslems. 

The application failed primarily on 
objections by the Trade Unions Federa« 
tion and many politicians. 


They are worrled by rightwingex.: 


ing by the “fire pillars” of Islamı (faith, 
prayer, alms, fasting and pilgrimage to 
Mecca). 

Like the Ten Commandments for 
Christians, the “five pillars” regulate the 
lives of devout Moslems. 

Jasin has no problems with his fiyvê 
dally prayers at work because he gets & 
ten-minute break every hour aid be= 
cause BMW has a prayer room for its 
Moslem workers. 

But mostly he prays several times in 
the evening after work, This 1s permitted 


, by the Koran while abroad, 


But of course, he can only pray at the 

mosqie during his time off work, 
. He drinks no alcohol and eats no 
pork, During Ramadan he fasts “because 
it is good for your bealth and for self 
discipline and: because one must think 
of.the poor” 

For the same reason he gives 28 per 
cent of hiş sivings every year to a poor 
widow he has known for some time, 

Like in previous years, Abdelghani 
will again have a sheep slaughtered for 
him for the’ Islamic sacrificial feast. 


.He has managed to find a Turkisir 


dance with ritual, 

He wants nothing to do with his 
Turkish fellow workers — not because 
he considers them religious fanatics but 
simply because, as he puts it: “We don’t 
get along, They once occupied, Our COUN™» 
fry and we chased them away” 1 

Moreover, . he says, Turkish. childrers' 


‘tremist elements , and religious fenati- 3 


cism. 

The Munich mosque’ caters primarily 
„for Moslems from the Arab countries: 
‘30,000 in Munich and 70,000 in Bavaria 
'as a whole, according to one estimate. 

The community centre was financed 
(after a many difficulties, and delays) by 
Libya's head of state Ghaddafi, a suppor« 
ter of Islamic revival, 

Mohammed Abdullah: “The re-[slami= 
sation process is şimply the attempt to 
achieve conformism with CGod’s teach» 
ings in the Koran so that his kingdom 


may come once ihe people are prepared 


to change,” 


This also means a rejection of secular 


Western civilisation. As a result, Mos- 
lems living in a non-lslamic erıviron« 
ment must find for themselves a new 
way of fife and this creates problems — 


especially because of the fact that they . 


haye no church along Christian lines 
and no hierarchic order that would sup- 
port such 4 development, 


` Jasin Abdelghanl, 38, from Jordan, ° 
has been trying to live as a good Moss... 
lem in Germany since 1960 when he 


came to Munich, 


But at the very beginning his only; butcher who will do it for him in aceor= 


aim was LO make money, as he himself 
Pus it. 

le got a job wilh BMW, where he 
now works as a spray painter, 


` Thirteen years agO, he went to 


Amman fo marry [8-year-old - Suheila; , 


whoın he has known since his child- 
hood, 


